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SOMETHING 
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... LIKE CALIFORNIA (W7AOU7T 
THE BILLION-DOLLAR 
VALLEY OF THE BEES 2 


V Actually, effective buying income of more than $2.5 billion 
V More than twice the retail sales of the Providence-Pawtucket e THE SACRAMENTO BE 


metropolitan area e THE MODESTO BEE — 


J Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers 


A glance at the map shows you why Coast newspapers are far 
from the whole answer in California. They just don’t make any 
impression in the independent Inland Valley. Valley families give 
their first loyalty to products they read about in their own Bee 
newspapers. 


Data Source: Sales Management’s 1956 Copyrighted Survey 


M<eCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ... O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


In the newspaper field, only McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts -- bulk, 


frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O’Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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in this issue 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH TV? BY SYLVESTER WEAVER..... p. 
In his first comments since leaving NBC, Sylvester (“Pat”) 
Weaver explains what he thinks is wrong with the current 
direction television is taking—and what it will mean to ad- 
vertisers unless some key changes are made. 


A FEW SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT ADVERTISING 


EXECUTIVES & THE CONVENTION SEASON............. p. 15 
KELLOGG’S SUCCESS WITH SPECIAL K................. p. 16 
Here’s why Kellogg launched a new cereal and how it did it. 
MAYTAG’S FORMULA FOR PROFIT.................... p. 18 
Maytag, a small independent company, wins both high sales 
and high profits in one of the most cutthroat businesses in 

the U.S. 

IRISH WHISKEY: THIS YEAR’S VODKA?................. p. 22 
Irish whiskey makers are now formulating a joint ad pro- 
gram, capitalizing on the recent craze for Irish coffee, to 
boost sales of Irish whiskey. 

NEW TRENDS IN DEALER AIDS?............¢0......... p. 24 
In the first of a series of articles on dealer aids, Tide ex- 
amines the pros & cons of current practices in dealer aids. 

ADVERTISING TO INDUSTRY, Ill...................... p. 29 
Union Carbide & Carbon purchasing agents discuss what 
they want and can use in industrial ads. 

TIDE ADVERTISING INDEX.....................- 00 0ue p. 35 
National advertising volume for major measurable media in 
January, 1957, shows a satisfactory increase over the com- 
parable 1956 month. 

THE SALESMAN’S ROLE IN AD PLANNING.............. p. 36 
Tide Leadership Panel reports on how it uses information 
from salesmen in planning its advertising strategy. 

SELLING TODAY’S NEW LEISURE CLASS................ p. 38 
Today’s new leisure class presents a bright challenge for 
marketers, but so far few know how to tap its vast possi- 
bilities. 

FACTS BEHIND THE MAGAZINE CIRCULATION RACE..... p. 47 


Eight magazines are now in the 4,000,000-plus circulation 
class, many due to jump to 5,000,000 this year. Here’s how 
they get their circulation. 


TIDE is published twice monthly, on the second and fourth Fridays of each month by Executive Publications, Inc., 
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ake nation now musters 45 million families of con- 
sumers and puts their average income at $5,000 a year. 
Fifty million will be the likely count when the next 
census comes! 


But there will never again be enough salesmen. The day 
of personal selling to the consumer is about over. Like 
hand weaving, hand selling is too slow, too costly. The 
selling job, if it is to be done, is increasingly up to 
advertising—and the job grows as the unbelievable out- 
put of our factories multiplies. 


We might call this the “super” era. Supersonic planes. 
Super automated factories. Super highways. Super 
markets. 


There is also need for a super magazine—able to count 
its circulation by the dozen millions. 


It should saturate key markets where the most pro- 
ductive selling can be done. It should price its space low 
enough to let advertisers use it regularly—every week 
if such super salesmanship is needed. 


It should be able to move goods by the trainloads, make 
sales that look important to every business, even those 
with the billion dollar balance sheet! 


THIS WEEK MAGAZINE shares the power and prestige of these 37 great newspapers 


The Baltimore Sunday Sun... The Birmingham News... Boston Sunday Herald... The Charlotte 
Observer... Chicago Daily News... The Cincinnati Enquirer...Cleveland Plain Dealer... 

The Dallas Morning News... The Denver Post... Des Moines Sunday Register... The Detroit 
News... The Houston Post... The Indianapolis Star... The Jacksonville Florida Times-Union 
... The Los Angeles Times... The Memphis Commercial Appeal... Miami Daily News... 

The Milwaukee Journal... Minneapolis Sunday Tribune ... The New Orleans Times-Picayune States 
. . » New York Herald Tribune .. . Norfolk Virginian-Pilot and Portsmouth Star... The Philadelphia 
Sunday Bulletin... The Phoenix Arizona Republic... The Pittsburgh Press... Portland Oregon 
Sunday Journal... Providence Sunday Journal ... Richmond Times-Dispatch .. . Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle... St, Louis Globe-Democrat .. . The Salt Lake Tribune... San Antonio 
Express and Sunday News ... San Francisco Chronicle .. . The Spokane Spokesman-Review 

. .- The Syracuse Post-Standard . .. The Washington Sunday Star... The Wichita Sunday Eagle 
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Now measure THIS WEEK Magazine by these 
standards. It already distributes more than a dozen 
million copies every week. 


It penetrates deep into hundreds of important markets 
all over the country. 


It offers color pages for about half the usual cost per 
thousand. 


It is already probably the most powerful selling force 
in print. And, used regularly and to capacity probably 
the most powerful selling force, period! 


This magazine can say right now:. “Your advertising 
will be read by more people here than in any other 
publication.” 

Its rate of growth is such that its leadership and read- 
ership are likely to keep it far ahead. 


If you are looking for a super magazine, take a long 
look at THIS WEEK Magazine. 


More trouble 
to come for 
cigaret makers: 


It’s okay to 
advertise “easy 
credit terms”: 


ADVERTISING 
FORECAST 


You can expect the cigaret-lung cancer subject to stay in the news—posing 
one of the toughest public relations problems imaginable for the cigaret makers. 


The recent report of the Study Group on Smoking & Health is merely the first 

of a series that are due soon. The Study Group acted as a review board in summing 
up the findings of 16 independent reports published previously. Now each of the 
Study Group’s sponsors—the American Cancer Society, American Heart Assn., 
National Heart Institute and National Cancer Institute—are analyzing the Study 
Group’s report separately. While, according to the tobacco business, the report 
contains nothing new, the Study Group’s sponsors seem to be taking it pretty 
seriously. 


The American Cancer Society’s advisory committee is studying the report now, the 
American Heart Assn. is submitting it to members of its medical staff for specific 
areas of study. The National Heart and Cancer Institutes, set up under the U.S. 
Public Health Dept., most likely will submit their analyses to the Surgeon General. 
All will doubtlessly be made public. Probably then the four groups will issue some 
kind of joint statement on action they will take. That report may be forthcoming 
by late spring. 


The Study Group’s analysis, which takes a dim view of the value of today’s 
filters, cites a “need for thorough consideration of appropriate control measures 
on the part of the official and voluntary agencies concerned with the health 

of the people.” 


The Tobacco Institute Research Committee, meanwhile, awarded grants totaling 
$566,000 last year, now has somewhere around 60 scientists working on 
medical research. All the big cigaret makers, except Liggett & Myers, are 
members of the committee. 


The enormity of the cigaret makers’ problem is clear from these figures. 
The tobacco business grossed $5 billion in sales last year, spent $120 million to 
advertise. Actual consumption last year, however, was up only 0.2% over 
pre-cancer scare 1952. 


It’s pretty certain that there will be no credit curbs imposed by Washington this 
year. The Federal Reserve Board’s massive consumer credit study recommended no 
action and the Congress has decided lack of enthusiasm for any. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s study showed that 45% of all families owed 
instalment debts last year, compared with 38% in 1952. Further, 13% of disposable 
income now goes to pay off instalment debts, compared with 9% in 1950. Whether 
the rising percentage is dangerous or not, the FRB failed to say. 


A Tide check of credit agencies indicates that money is plentiful for consumer 
borrowing in all areas except housing. Further, cost of borrowing has 
not risen appreciably in recent years. 


Annual auto 
sales grow 
more stable: 


New products 
here & coming: 


Pepsi runs contest 


in 100 cities: 


Although spring automobile sales are swinging upward—the last 10 days of Mar 
were the best of any 10-day period during the last two years—there appears to 
be a definite trend toward more stable year-round sales. 1 


Because people now drive almost as much in winter as summer, and bec mi 
auto advertising is being spread out throughout the year, say auto makers, the old 
peak-and-valley sales curve is gradually flattening out. There'll still be slight 
seasonal upsurges in spring and at the fall period, but not as severe as in past yez 


Auto makers, incidentally, don’t appear to be concerned about the launching of 
the Edsel in the middle-price field this fall by Ford Motor Co. Major reason: ” 
building a strong dealer organization will be a big stumbling block. Insiders 
estimate that Ford Motor Co. will pour approximately $20,000,000 into advertial 
the Edsel during the new car's first year. 


Most intriguing of the products just going to market is Electrolux’s Tarb-a-tood 
a device which powers not only a floor-polishing attachment, but various power 
tools like drills, sanders and the like. Electrolux is thus not only after the Jucrat 
floor polisher market (sales have tripled over the past decade, to nearly $24,000,0 00 
it is also after the do-it-yourselfers. And the power unit (which attaches to the 
vacuum’s hose) should bring men as well as women within range of Electrolux 
salesmen’s sales spiel. The whole device (motor, polisher, sander, drill) sells for 
$39.75, competitive with other floor polishers. It is being pushed only door-to-do 
and there are no ad plans yet. 


Eskimo Pie Corp., owned by Reynolds Metals, is testing a line of frozen meat, 
poultry and fish in Miami (Fla.). Next test market may be Washington (D. fe ) 
or New York City. Plans include a complete frozen food line from 
appetizers to desserts. 


A new company, American Brands, Inc. (New York City), has been formed to ~ 
market 2 Sec’n Tea, an instant tea that comes in liquid instead of powder form. 
The product sells for 49¢ a half pint, is now available in 40 markets. Local ads 
expected to run this summer, featuring Bess Myerson, formerly Miss America ' 
currently vice-president of American Brands. ‘ 


Although sales of Salem and Spud are hardly earth-shaking, P. Lorillard 
is invading the mentholated cigaret field with Newport. The new brand is now 
being tested in Sacramento. ‘a 


Honey Harbour Corp. (North Hollywood, Calif.) which makes Woolite, a cold 4 
water soap, has a new liquid soap called Lastic Life for elasticized garments. I 
will push the soap, which sells for $1.50, with magazine ads (via Hixon & Jorgens 


Between now and next September, Pepsi-Cola will run its “Pepsi, please” 
contests in 100 cities, most of them in the midwest. The extensive schedule is th 
result of the contest’s success in three test cities last year. ag 


ee representatives on the street and in stores. The words you say into tha’ ; 
recorder: “Pepsi, please.” Then saturation radio spots (30 a day) close with 10 
voices saying, “Pepsi, please.” If you recognize your voice, you win a prize, st 
as a radio, a watch, etc. a 


TIDINGS 


Atay 


‘ulip time 


Having heard that the president of 
he Dutch Advertising Assn. was in 
ew York, we went over to the Inter- 
ational Advertising Assn. headquar- 
ers in the Hotel Roosevelt to see him 
orthwith. We found president Jonkheer 
Villem van Andringa de Kempenaer 
uch less formal than his name and 
urprisingly democratic despite his re- 
tionship with the royal House of 
range. 


Mr. de Kempenaer, who has a pretty 
olid background (for instance, his 
mily has printed Dutch currency ever 
ince paper money came into existence), 

Id us that Holland spends a yearly 
475 million guilders on advertising. 
That’s about 1%% of our national in- 
ome,” he said, fingering a round, 
range lapel button, “just less than 
alf of what you spend, I think. 

“About half of that money goes into 
ewspaper advertising—for two reasons. 
irst, we have no commercials on radio 
r television, though there is now a bill 
efore our legislature requesting that. 
cond, we Dutchmen take our news- 
apers very seriously. Our newspapers 
e usually based on party or religious 
filiation, and you might say this gives 
ded value to their advertising. 

“The main difference between you 
d us, though, is in your approach to 
e consumer. I think some of your ad- 
rtising tries to create a false shame. 
ike your B.O. B.O. is quite unsalable 
1 Holland. 

“Or if you are advertising towels, 
ui try to make life for an American 
usewife unbearable until she gets the 
you talk about. A Dutch house- 
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wife wants to know how the towels 
stand up in the laundry. Why? Well, 
we don’t have the strong American urge 
to,conform. If I go into a store and 
the salesman tries on me a gray suit 
and says, “This is very popular, I go 
somewhere else and buy a brown suit. 
Fears and snobbism won’t go. We want 
good products from abroad. But it is 
very important how you present it. 
You must make a sound appeal to the 
sober thinking, wise Dutchman. 

“What do I like best about America? 
Ah, your bourbon,” said Mr. de Kem- 
penaer happily. “Can’t get that in 
Holland.” 


Malted 


If you have a day to waste, try and 
find out the effect of Harry & Bert 
Piel on the sales volume of Piel Bros. 
Piel board chairman and _ president 
Henry Muessen tells us that “Bert and 
Harry helped make 1956 the best sales 
year in our history. And we have 
started off 1957 just as well.” Yet the 
Research Co. of America, which fig- 
ures out such things, say that Piel’s bar- 
relage rose only 57,000 in 1956 (to 
1,407,000). 

The question is whether the ad 
money spent on Bert & Harry’s per- 
siflage is quite worth the increase. 
One usually reliable source (that means 
we won't tell you who it is) tells us that 
“Piel’s reticence about giving out fig- 
ures indicates its dissatisfaction with 
sales results.” In fact, there’s talk in 
the beer trade, says our source, that 
“Piel’s executives have been instructed 
not to talk about sales figures.” 

So worried are we about the plight 
of the Piel Bros. that we had a night- 
mare in spite of our usual Miltown. 
Somehow, we found ourselves in the 
middle of a Bert & Harry TV com- 
mercial, As best we remember it here’s 
the sound track: 
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Tide reporter: “I'm sorry to intrude, 
fellows. But I need help. Can you 
tell me your sales last . . .” 

Bert: -“Congregate elsewhere, bud! 
We don’t give out sales figures. We 
sell beer. Anyway, don’t you know 
that these commercials cost a lot of 
money?” 

Tide reporter: “I know that, Bert. 
That’s what I want to find out—how 
much they do cost. Maybe your brother 
could help .. .” 

Harry: “Well, yes, but I. . . I brew 
beer ... I’m no accountant. I let Bert 
do all the. . .” 

Bert: “Look, bud, you’re wasting your 
time. Leave Harry alone! He gets 


Bert 


completely tongue-tied facing the view- 
ers, anyway. Son, Harry’s a cold fish 
when it comes to giving out sales fig- 
ures. Why he can’t even tell you that 
our refreshing brew is delicious because 
it's dry. So how do you expect him to 
give you any sales figures? Look out, 
Harry, I think this guy is a spy from 
brand X!” 

Harry: “Oh, I don’t think he is. 
Maybe ...uh.. . he’s got a point. 
What about our sales?” 

Bert: “How can you do that, Harry? 
How can you ask me...” 

Hartys “Bats .cahs.% 

Bert: “Oh, shut up, Harry. 
Who needs ’em?” 


. the sales?” 
Sales? 


Personality 

Social Research, Inc., the Chicago 
motivation research firm, now implies 
that department stores are fighting on 
the barricades in the class struggle. By 
shrewd mating of sociology and mer- 
chandising, Social Research has pro- 
duced a 125-page study entitled Wo- 
men and Department Store Newspaper 
Advertising, which propounds the dis- 
turbing thesis that every department 
store has what might be called a per- 
sonality which plucks a sympathetic 
chord in some women but not in others, 
depending on the lady’s social class. 
The conclusion is that a store would 
do well to reflect its personality in its 
advertising in order to attract the 
largest possible number of shoppers 
who'd be happy in it (and therefore 
open handed). 

Social Research is careful to point 
out that purely economic considerations 
are not necessarily the crucial measure 
of whether a woman feels “comforta- 
ble” in a store or not. For example, a 
young college graduate whose husband 
is in the lower ranks of middle man- 
agement may well class herself in her 
attitude toward certain department 
stores as upper middle class, while the 
wife of a skilled worker with a sub- 
stantially higher income may not shoot 
quite so high. “Particularly with regard 
to status, the housewife seems to have 
the definitions of the stores well or- 
dered in her own mind. Naturally, she 
also has some conception of herself 
and of her own status. She may think 
of herself as particularly sophisticated 
or fun-loving. On the other hand, if 
she is a more middle majority house- 
wife, she will see herself as a good, 
average American wife and mother. 
Or, she may even think of herself in 
a way best expressed by the old term, 
‘poor but honest.’ 

“On this basis, some stores will in- 
timidate her; others will seem a little 


AUN 
beneath her. Only one or two will be 
‘just right for me.’ It appears that this 
fitting process is extremely important 
and, in fact, forms the basis for the 
attachment to a particular store.” 

The relevance for national adver- 
tisers of this couch-eye view of U.S. 
retailing is obvious. Since Social Re- 
search testifies that most store man- 
agements are fully aware of the kind 
of character their stores have in the 
community and, indeed, take consid- 
erable pains to foster the most profit- 
able image, this approach may go far 
toward explaining to a manufacturer 


10 


why his products are stocked in one 
store but not in another, and why his 
line isn’t featured in the advertising of 
some stores. The marketer of a some- 
what specialized product would do 
well, in the light of this study, to limit 
his sales effort to those outlets which 
can reasonably be expected to stock it. 
Sametime, a marketer committed to 
universal distribution might get sur- 
prising results by training a sharper 
eye on the point-of-sale and advertis- 
ing aids his advertising department is 
grinding out. 
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Topper 


A Cavanagh hat ad is, we believe, 
hoist by its own petard. Under a close- 
up of a Cavanagh (it’s called the “open 
pore” shot on TV) is this copy: “If you 
name the three top men in any field, 
two of them most likely wear Cavanagh 
hats. Do you?” 

Well, we hereby name the three top 
men in the hat manufacturing business. 
We'll bet our Disney two of them don’t 
wear Cavanagh hats. 


Help! 


All business publishing is divided 
into two parts, one of which the in- 
dustrial papers inhabit, the other the 
so-called merchandising papers. The 
difference between the two, loosely, 
is that the former are devoted to pro- 
ducing products, the latter to produc- 
ing sales. 

For reasons that are probably ob- 
vious, we've always been slightly par- 
tial to the merchandising papers. It’s 
not that we don’t know a cam when 
we see one, it’s just that we don’t al- 
ways care. We prefer to worry along 
with the man who already has the 
product, whose job is to get rid of it. 

At the moment, however, we're 
ready to part with our partiality and 
implore merchandisers everywhere to 
wake up. Take a look at the results, 
just being released of Associated Busi- 
ness Publications’ contest for 1956's 
best business paper ads (the contest 
is divided into two parts, one for in- 
dustrial paper advertisers, the other 
for merchandising paper etc.). 

There are six prize winners in the 
industrial category and—no use mincing 
words—each ad is downright exciting. 
The six big winners are Azrock Prod- 


ucts (via Rogers & Smith); Americe 
Steel & Wire division of U.S. Stee 
(via BBDO); Clark Equipment Cé 
(via Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt « 
Reed): Hercules Powder Co. (via Fulle! 
& Smith & Ross); U.S. Steel (vi 
BBDO); McAllister Bros. (via Goold « 
Tierney). 

To get the point—and we're wincin 
—there are seven prize winners in 
category, many of the well-know 
consumer advertisers. Even to ov 
partial eyes, not one winning ad is i 


any way distinguished. 
Tuck’s Frey 


Foraging among the vagaries ¢ 
agency-client relationships isn’t a ta 
we'd particularly relish. But it seen 
to suit and challenge the independe 
inquiring mind of Albert Wesley Frey 
the Dartmouth marketing profess¢ 
picked for the job by the Assn. @ 
National Advertisers. At least that 
our impression after a visit in Hanove 
(N.H.) with the crewcut profess¢ 
with the scholarly mien and the welte: 
weight’s build. 

A rather brisk, decisive man with 
deceptively boyish smile, Frey look 
a decade younger than his 59 yeai 
(born in Lynn, Mass., he’s spent 
lifetime of hiking, squash-playing an 
mountain-climbing). He also soul 
like a man who, at least when as ce 
about the ANA study, tells about 15% 
of what he knows: “I don’t want pull 
licity. I’m trying to avoid it. I ca} 
work better that way. Ask the AN} 
about it.” . 

Goodness knows, Frey has eno 4 
experience for the ANA job. H 
been everything at Dartmouth’s Am 
Tuck School but janitor: first an ng 
nomics instructor at Dartmouth, 1920 
1921, then an instructor in marketi 
at the Tuck School, 1921-1927, ass 
ant professor of marketing, 1927-19% 
(he was assistant dean from 1930 
1937), finally took his present job € 
professor of marketing in 1937. — 

In business and government, Fré 
has served as a consultant for an ” 
vertising agency and held the job ¢ 
deputy director of the U.S. Gover 
ment’s Office of Surplus Property. 
also has a fistfull of books and ar 
on advertising and marketing to 
credit, one a large book simply ti 
“Advertising,” another, a book 
“How Many Dollars for Advertising 

Quite simply, Frey just doesn’t c¢ 
sider his ANA assignment as pa 
larly tough, although he admits it ¥ 
require some pretty intensive 
before he makes his report in Octob 
(his co-worker on the study is a ec 
league, Tuck assistant professor of mm: 
keting Kenneth R. Davis). 
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What’s wrong 
with 
television ? 


By Sylvester L. Weaver 


Several months ago, shortly after I resigned as chair- 
van of the board of the National Broadcasting Company, 
he editors of Tide submitted a list of questions for me to 
nswer as soon as I had decided what my business plans 
vere to be. Since I will have announced these plans on 
\ipril 10, in a speech before the Seattle Advertising Club 
t the invitation of Senator Warren G. Magnuson, I felt 
should answer these questions now. They are, of course, 
riented toward Tide’s readers; they deal primarily with 
he predictable future of television and its effect on ad- 
ertisers and their agencies. Here they are: 


. What does television look like for the adver- 
tisers for next season? 


question very much whether the 1958 season will have 
ae kind of roster of great events—fully sponsored and 
ofitable both for network and advertiser—that we have 
en in recent years. The spectaculars, particularly the 
assics, the telementaries and the important show innova- 
ns will be fewer. 

Today, the advertiser finds a narrowing rather than a 
idening list of television usages. More and more the 
ressure is on to go back to the old radio pattern of the 
‘gular show at the regular time, and while this must always 
2 basic to the schedule, as I have often stated, it is not 
ough. It leaves out the needs of the little advertisers, 
ost of whom came into daytime television on NBC on 
day, and Home, or at night on Tonight, or the Show of 
jows and Saturday Night Revue or the Sunday Spec- 
cular; it leaves out the regional advertisers; it leaves out 
e seasonal advertisers who want to buy at certain times, 
leaves out the special circumstances of advertisers who 
nt to buy things to merchandise to their trade or their 
yn selling organization, or to create a changed public 
age of their company, or whatever. 

I think the advertisers who want special power for spe- 
1 reasons, to kick off campaigns, to announce models, 
cover anniversaries, to excite the trade, to make dealer 
lling drives, to position themselves with the opinion-in- 
encing leadership groups in the country, to reach certain 
ads of audiences, etc.—all these efforts will have a smaller 
her than a larger choice of television alternatives in the 
ming year through the networks. 

Even major trade-mark brands, the base of all adver- 
ing revenues, the best and most important customers of 
vision, are finding that they cannot do a solid national 
» with enough frequency, continuity and impact to the 
tole nation, at network prices, and still protect their 


position in the great bellwether markets. National spot 
helps, but does not solve, the problem. 


2. Is television, in your opinion, now falling into 
the same patterns that radio fell into? 
I predicted eight years ago when I joined NBC that tele- 
vision would not, indeed could not, be as truly a creative 
force—or reach its potential as a civilizer, an enricher and 
an enlightener—if it followed the radio pattern. I said this 
with some conviction because I was manager of radio for 
Young & Rubicam during the era of fabulous growth of 
radio in the middle’ thirties, and headed it again in the 
late forties. In the agencies we worked problem by prob- 
lem, client by client. This did not add up to the best pos- 
sible radio service when the agencies ran radio, and they 
did run it. In 1949, as today, I felt that if we were to stay 
in the same grooves carved out by radio, television could 
never become a great instrument with incalculable power 
for good, but would be an entertainment dispenser, an 
escape mechanism, anything but what it should be—the 
shining center of the home, with the ability to radiate a 
whole series of information, entertainment, education, cul- 
tural and other services to all members of the family group. 
Pressures on the networks to get big enough audiences 
to make the high time cost justified will push advertisers 
toward so-called “safe” shows like westerns, quizzes and 
kid shows. Look, for example, at the 7:30 p.m. (EST) time 
period. In radio, ABC for years won the ratings at 7:30 
with children’s programs, while NBC and CBS stuck with 
news and drama. In television ABC followed the same 
formula—but now we find CBS giving up its news and 
moving it to station time, and NBC following the lead 
next summer. This will mean 15 children’s programs at 
7:30 p.m: and while many are fine, and some adult shows 
may get in by mistake, it is still not good enough service 
to the American people. It leaves the U.S. without TV 
news from 7:30 to 11:00 on network stations. 


3. Do you think the public is satisfied with the 
present state of television? 


When the three networks become engaged in battling 
against each other, largely for the share of the existing audi- 
ence, they are pressured into fighting like with like—that 
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is, they move toward sameness in programming, towarol 
what they think is safe, toward the western, escape an¢ 
suspense, kid shows and story-telling in general. 

I am quite certain that the public generally wants more| 
than it is now getting in event-type programming, special 
interest programming, new kinds of programming—and | 
am afraid that the networks and present syndicates wil! 
probably offer less rather than more in the coming season 


4. What does this sameness and regularity i 
programming mean to the advertiser? 


If this television pattern continues, it will lower the numbe* 
of people using television. Viewers will try the regular 
shows and stop viewing if there is nothing new. Excite 
ment and interest must be injected into the television 


watch. To advertisers, regularity means fewer shows, fewe 
ways to use television, smaller audiences. 
In building NBC television from 1949 on, my grouy) 
was first of all advertising-oriented, in that we were pro 
fessional marketing and advertising executives, largely) 
agency-trained, who knew what clients of all sizes and with 
all kinds of problems needed from advertising generally) 
It was our effort to make television responsive to thosé 
needs, rather than follow the radio pattern. + 
We made nighttime television, with all its power anc 
merchandisability open to small advertisers. i) 
We made television open to small advertisers on a basi 
where any national advertiser, no matter how small hi) 
budget, could get powerful network selling power. (Som# 
of this remains, but I predict it will be less rather thar 
more important in years to come on the networks.) | 
We made television follow the timely or seasonal need!) 

of the advertisers through the magazine concept shop 
and the spectaculars, including the telementaries, but the 
biggest use of these was for advertisers who needed value; 
beyond straight product selling, and the whole effort oat 
these several years was tremendously successful. Ye 
despite a strong market for spectaculars today, no networl) 
is making them part of the regular schedule. | 
Except for the year 1953, I was the head of NB@ 
television from 1949 to 1956. In building the televisio 
q 
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“To advertisers, the continued regularity of shows mean! 
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yusiness to really fantastic profits—more profits before taxes 
m.TV my final year as president in 1955 than there was 
n TV dollar volume in 1949—we relied on providing con- 
inually more excitement and interest for the viewers and 
more ways of using television for advertisers. The reason 
we made so much money in 1955, when we passed CBS 
television in dollar volume, was largely because of the 
Spectaculars, and the magazine-type shows I developed 
like Today, Home, Tonight, Matinee and Monitor. So 
while our regular schedule was sold out, we continued to 
uttract new advertisers by developing new programs de- 
signed to fit those advertisers’ needs to add new money 
on top of a sold-out schedule. 


5. What will happen to costs-per-thousand in 
television? 


For all the talk about cost-per-thousand, no one really 
evaluates all thousands as identical. If advertising men 
really believed only in cost-per-thousand, they would buy 
throw-aways, which would deliver the lowest cost. They 
would never advertise in Time and Life when they could 
buy circulation cheaper. In newspapers they would forget 
the New York Times and the New York Herald Tribune. 
And in broadcasting they would buy only children’s shows, 
quizzes and old movies. 

You must have circulation, and big circulation. But, 
circulation does not mean, as some think, per program 
audience size only. 

_ To take an example, in building our NBC schedule 
back in the early ’50’s, we studied cumulative ratings to 
see not how big the audiences were, program by program, 
but who was not being interested enough in the schedule 
to watch; not the number of heavy viewers at the set but 
the percentage of all homes watching given attractions, 
Ziven sequences of attractions, and given types of attrac- 
‘ions. For instance, the Comedy Hour had the highest 
cumulative Nielsen of any show for the season in 1952-53 
ith over 99% of all homes watching one of the seven 
br eight comics who worked the show—not proving that 
ull members of all families watch, but at least making it 
ossible to generalize that comedy, when successful, is 
eally all-encompassing in appeal. 
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Size of audience per show is not as important as sev- 
eral other things; principally, size of audience reached 
regularly by that show. 

The basic point of my circulation policies is to be sure 
that all homes, and all people in all homes are served by 
the medium, that all already-developed tastes and interests 
of all groups be given programs catering to those tastes 
and interests where a commercial formula can be found 
that makes that group a good buy for the advertiser, and 
that over-all impact of the service be for good. 


6. What are the important criteria to a successful 
American TV service? 


Basically, my policies in running a_ television service 
are still the same: uses for all advertising needs; circulation 
to include not just the 50-60% heavy viewers, but all seg- 
ments of the American audience, and programming that 
is positive and affirmative on the viewer. 

Responsible television management must guard each 
government-granted hour of the people’s air that is pro- 
grammed and must ask not merely will this out-rate Rin- 
Tin-Tin, but questions such as these: is this a real addition 
to the over-all program service to the people; is it new and 
fresh; does it copy something now on, and if so, is it going 
on because we honestly think it is better; are we using 
too much of our limited time for one kind of show or enter- 
tainment, or appealing too much to one group or interest 
of our audience even if the group is very large; is the 
over-all effect of our schedule giving our advertisers a 
greater percentage of all American homes and all people 
in them, or merely a larger share of the audience of the 
same homes? Is our schedule reaching light viewers? Are 
our audiences increasing not only in size but in eagerness 
to view, or are we riding on a habit, are we mesmerizing 
large audiences, but to an ever-declining percentage of 
all people in all homes. 


7. What are your plans? 
For the past several months, I have been faced with the 
alternative of embracing a comfortable and lucrative posi- 
tion in advertising or industry or of launching a project 
in television. 

It has become more and more obvious to me that the 


fewer shows, fewer ways to use television, smaller audiences.” 
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very things I had done at NBC in 1949 to 1952 and again 
from 1953 to 1956 still had to be done—and that they 
probably would not be done by the networks. 

My plans are simply this: all segments of the popula- 
tion should have programming of interest to them, on a 
regular enough basis or large enough basis to make them 
fairly regular television viewers. Second, all advertisers 
above the local level should be able to use television for 
whatever their marketing needs might be. This does not 
mean buying a program every week on the network, or 
sharing one. It means giving an agency a whole series 
of various possibilities for them to ponder to see which can 
best solve the problems of the particular client. And it 
means putting on programs that have the element of fresh- 
ness or impact or excitement or enlargement or something 
in them, and finding ways to have those programs 
advertising-supported. 

I believe this calls for a third force—to fill the 
between national networks and national spot. Neither 
of these two instruments can answer all the problems of 
the advertiser, nor do they together give the public the 
kind of program service all the people want. 


8. How will your plans benefit the public? 

As I said earlier in this article, I am quite certain the 
public generally wants more than it is now getting in 
event-type programming, special interest programming, new 
kinds of programming—and that the networks will prob- 
ably offer less of this rather than more in the coming season. 
In addition to event-type programming, including the 
classics, the development of new forms, all the general 
leadership for change, for new things, for taking chances 
to broaden horizons, upgrade standards, elevate taste— 
all of these, and more, will also pass to a new force other 
than those now in existence. The same is true in the 
information areas where, as we now have seen, the United 
States is without television news from 7:30 to 11:00 on 
network stations. This diminishes the stature of news and 
information, people and activities. The information field, 
too, is wide open and can be handled, as is the case with 
many other innovations, much better by a program service 
than it can be handled by the networks. Basically this is 
because we can deliver audiences that are great values but 
still don’t beat Lassie. 

The first activity of this program service that I will 
start will be a network of major market independent 
stations. Our service will distribute programs by live 
interconnection, to seven (it will be 10 by fall) major 
markets. The programming will be of network caliber 
and it will gain circulation comparable with network audi- 
ences, at tremendous savings. 

The first markets involved are New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and Detroit. Almost 30% of all television homes are con- 
centrated in these great cities. By fall, St. Louis, Hartford- 
New Haven and Indianapolis will be added. Additional 
coverage by network-affiliated stations is possible in three- 
station markets; for instance, Baltimore, Cleveland and 
later this year Boston and Pittsburgh. It will be possible 
to tailor additional stations to needs, including kinescope 
delays, on the west coast and elsewhere, but since this is 
a “high-spot” plan to give advertising power in the bell- 
wether markets, we are recommending short lineups. 

Live interconnection will begin in daytime service for 
many reasons, but primarily we believe that daytime at- 
tractions we can offer, or that can be bought from other 
sources, can compete for audience on an equal basis with 
the networks, and gain rating parity, or better, and at an 
enormous saving in cost. 

We intend, later, to program all time periods where 
shows are needed to offer genuine alternatives to the 
viewing audience, as well as all time periods where adver- 
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tisers can find a large enough audience, and the right kiné 
of audience, to make the programs valuable to them, to 
the stations and to the public. ¥) 


9. What use to advertisers and agencies do yo | 
foresee for the service? ‘2 


Advertisers or agencies will find the Program Service 
third force between network and national spot to do any 
kind of complementary advertising—program advertising! 
with all the program association values; concentrated per-| 
sonal selling and program identification with the client, 
low-cost tonnage selling, but retaining personal selling} 
through purchase of multiple-participations in shows using 
star salesmen, beamed appeal broadcasting screening out! 
special-interest groups with special programming, etc. 
It also gives additional power for major brands in the 
big cities. High cost network television, based on the high; 
time costs of the owned-and-operated network stations, plug 
the must-buy station list, plus the network must-buy pro# 
gram policies, plus the network must-buy below-the-lind 
policies all make network TV so expensive that majoi 
brands cannot have enough network TV really to covey 
the pivotal markets like New York and Chicago and Phila‘ 
delphia and Detroit, etc. When big brands are down tc 
one-half hour a week, or less, in these cities, they are i 
trouble. This plan gives power, continuity, frequency 4a 
low cost to the big brands, it brings back personal selling 
instead of drop-in advertising for big brands. It offers, 
agencies concentrated selling, by buying programs, or im) 
pressions at low cost by buying participations in programs, 
It gives great opportunities for the off-brands. Wher 
the big brands are light in the metropolitan markets, then 
the off-brand can move in and out-advertise the big com: 
petitor to whatever size audience he can command, using; 
our high-spot network plan. i 
Advertisers or agencies may want to run again the 
hits or personalities of yesterday to see if they can do @ 
good selling job with a whole new cost picture. Many 
good shows were dropped because of rising network ti ne 
costs, not because the ratings were bad. | 
We can sell our shows to multiple advertisers, so thai 
really small advertisers, of the type we developed on the) 
Today show, and before that, on the Saturday Night Revue 
Show of Shows, can have real advertising power in tele; 
vision at low cost. 4 
Advertisers and agencies now have an alternative fo 
a show that has done well, but not well enough to be worth 
the network time cost. It can be shifted to the high-sp ot 
major market network in its old network time, thus cor 
tinuing the program service to those devoted to the pre 
gram, but at the new and low prices. This is true of show 
which need time to build, or even to evaluate. Insteac! 
of facing the alternative of renew or cancel, there is n 
a third alternative—a show can go high-spot. : 
On the show side, at the agency level, we expect 
see the old pattern of agency buying packages from pack 
sellers of all kinds (including us), to increase greatly age 
participation in television. For instance, any agency 
honestly recommend to his major clients who can use d. 
time TV effectively (and that’s most of them), that he b 
a position in the major market plan, and start now to 
a hit, to find a hit. There is a new opportunity here 
regional advertisers not able to gear themselves to networki 
operations. As part of our tailor-making service, we 
build shows for regional advertisers, or put several together!) 
in a live-syndicate type program operation. i 
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The editors of Tide are very grateful to Mr. Weaver fot) 
the opportunity to publish the foregoing article. 
Weaver's views, however, are his own and do not necessarilt 
reflect those of the editors of Tide. 
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NE of the surest signs of spring is 
convention. But for many advertising 
ecutives, convention attendance this 
ar will meet with tough competition 
om the pressures of business. 

The typical advertising executive, as 
veiled by the Tide Advertising Lead- 
ship Panel, will find it harder than 
er this year to break away from his 
for his traditional conventions. One 
y or another, though, he'll attend 
ee conventions this year—the same 
umber as last year. He prefers a con- 
ntion held in a resort hotel or some 
er non-metropolitan location (“A 
€ privacy is necessary when we let 
wn our hair,” explains one). And 
ough the typical adman sometimes 
$ a little weary of convention-going, 
still insists it’s all worth it. 


A study of the Panel survey shows 
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A few significant facts about advertising executives & 
the convention season. 


that convention attendance may be in 
for a gradual downturn: 

e Almost three out of four Panelists 
will attend no more conventions than 
they did last year—and in many cases, 
fewer than last year. The statistics: 53% 
will match last year’s convention-going, 
29% will cut down a bit and 18% say 
they'll do better than last year. 

e When it comes to attending conven- 
tions, the magic number is three: some 
71% of advertising executives will at- 
tend up to three conventions this year. 
The breakdown: 21% will get to only 
one convention. 28% to two, 22% to 
three. Another 23% will manage to 
squeeze in four to six conventions, while 
a hardy 6% will bear up under seven 
conventions or more during the year. 
One glutton for punishment will hit at 
least 20 conventions—“and maybe 
more.” 


> Those Panelists who'll forego a few 
of their regular conventions say that 
the pressure of their jobs is just too 
much, Another smaller group has con- 
cluded that conventions are a sheer 
waste of time. But the majority of 
Panelists think that they pick up valu- 
able ideas, make worthwhile contacts 
and build prestige for their companies 
when they take in a convention. One 
significant note: 15% of advertising 
executives will attend conventions this 
year which are only indirectly related 
to their jobs. 


A resounding 63% of the Leadership 
Panel prefer a resort hotel or non-city 
convention site. The main reason for 
this, in the words of one Detroit 
executive, is that “Confined locations, 
unlike hotels in large cities, help keep 
members together.” 

Apparently there are other reasons, 
however. A_ substantial number of 
Panelists like resorts because they can 
spend their leisure time playing golf, 
tennis and engaging in other sports 
from drinking to “midnight poker.” And 
one frank adman confesses that he 
likes the privacy of a resort for “a little 
carousing.” 


Regardless of the convention site, 
most Panelists plan specific leisure-time 
activities: 34%, for example, like sight- 
seeing (although none specify what kind 
of sights). Another large group, 22%, 
expect to play golf, and 17% spend their 
spare time shopping. Significantly, 
when they go conventioneering, a 
whopping 72% say theyll leave their 
wives home—and they prefer it that 
way. 


> Seven out of 10 Panelists are em- 
phatic in the belief that conventions are 
stimulating enough to warrant the time 
and expense involved. A New Jersey 
admanager insists that “I'd have to 
spend weeks traveling to come any- 
where near the contacts I make at 
just one convention.” Other Panelists 
point to such advantages as the chance 
to compare notes on business trends, 
the informal atmosphere for exchanging 
ideas, the opportunity to renew ac- 
quaintanceships. 

The other three out of 10 Panelists 
who don’t like conventions dislike the 
excessive social activity. “They're drink- 
ing orgies,” says one, “and 98% attend 
them because their companies foot the 
bills.” Others claim conventions are 
too much alike from year to year, or 
that little is accomplished. 

One stoic opinion comes from an. 
east coast advertising director. “Let's 
face it,” he says, “conventions were 
never designed to accomplish much 
business. If times are good, we all go 
to have a little fun. If not, we might 
just as well stay home.” a 
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Kellogg’s bid to sell 
everybody Special Kk 


The company decided to stop appealing to children, cash 
in on the rising interest in better diet. It worked out the 
nutritive values for its new cereal before worrying about 
ingredients & flavor. Once it found a way to get grocers 
to stock still another cereal, the road to success depended 
only on copy and media that would appeal to everybody. 


PROTEIN! 


‘jlleggs OF BATTLE CREEK 


Ads for Special K feature the cereal’s key quality: “universality.” It has 
special appeal, says Kellogg, for older people, all the family, youngsters. 
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; ie cereal industry has swung! 
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full circle. Breakfast foods have been: 
promoted for so long with appeals to) 
children it has been largely forgotten, 
that the first cold cereals rode in on a) 
wave of health fadism. Now 50 years) 
later health is back in style, and Kel- 
logg’s Special K (currently ending its 
first year of national distribution) has; 
met the biggest reception ever accorded! 
a new breakfast food by cashing in on; 
the nutrition spree. 

So great has been the demand for the: 
high protein and otherwise enriched’ 
cereal, it has generated a flock of ru- 
mors: that distributors were playing fa 
vorites with dealers, that Kellogg was’ 
withdrawing Special K because it was 
eclipsing companion brands. The trut 
is that Kellogg’s underestimation of its 
product resulted in a shortage whi 
for a time necessitated allocations; only) 
recently have dealers been able to keep’ 
steady shelf supplies. 


| 
> While the company jealously guards 
the earning power of its individual prod:| 
ucts, it admits the new baby was a) 
hefty contributor to the family earm- 
ings for 1956, which shot up 11% over! 
the previous year. Profits of $15,079,-! 
734 were gleaned from consolidated ne 
sales of $201,674,678, the latter setting 
an all-time record for the Battle Cree 
(Mich.) firm in its 50th anniversary, 
year.” i 

Now that it has happened it appears | 
a natural—what with every newspapei 
and magazine headlining diet articles) 
(for beauty, to stay young, for youl) 
heart’s sake, etc.). The majority oj 
these advocate the protein route, while! 
cautioning against vitamin-starvatio iH 
in the process. Thus Kellogg had mere) 
ly to herald its “new high protein fooc} 
discovery” (a kind of puffed flake made) 
of wheat and rice), while claiming i a 
also to be “rich in vitamins and min) 
erals,” yet “light and tasty.”** Secomly i 
ary copy singles out people who mos 
need extra protein in their diet, su 
as prime-of-lifers, growing children 
weight-watchers. 

These appeals are general indees 
compared with early cereal ads whi 
blazoned such testimonials as “Saved 
from appendicitis!” or baldly attacked |) 
competing product as a fomenter ih 
Bright’s Disease. If the turn of ti 
century healthitis was a revolt agai 
the heavy pioneer diet, as an adjust if 
ment to a more sedentary life, the pres), i, 
ent one is in part a reaction again 
too-soft modern living which ign 


*Kellogg also makes, among other things, dry ¢ 
oe mpeetetth: a soft drink in tablet form all 
Fizz- 


*%*In 1950 Kellogg launched, without much 
promotion, ia high protein cereal called Corn 
whose taste never really caught on. 
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| basic needs. Special K 1s represented 
as restoring important diet essentials. 


> ‘Another sociological change which 
motivated Special K (the company ad- 
mits the nutritive values were deter- 
mined before flavor and ingredients) is 
increasing longevity, which is rapidly 
accelerating population growth in the 
upper age bracket. According to the 
Cereal Institute, Inc. (Chicago), the 
over-55 age group contributed in good 
part to the 18% jump in cereal eating 
in the past five years. 
watching group, which has figured 
prominently in Special K promotion, is 
expected to become increasingly influ- 
ential in the cereal market. 

But despite the specialized health- 
angle promotion, Special K has turned 
out to be an across-the-board seller. Its 
success with youngsters is said to have 
come as a surprise to the company. 
Indeed, the cereal appears well on its 
way to becoming that rarity of rarities, 
a universal cereal. To date that ik 
has been met only by corn flakes, 
pioneer cereal which despite its oa, 
name of Elijah’s Manna lasted to catch 
on with all age groups. While Special 
K has yet a long way to go to topple 
that peak seller (which accounts for 
about one-third of Kellogg’s total sales), 
ome retailers see it as breathing hard 
m the neck of Kellogg’s number two 
rand, Rice Krispies, the cereal whose 
udible quality helped make it the 
avorite of youngsters. 


/Special K’s success with children is 
] the more remarkable in that its mar- 
eting strategy eschews (and the indus- 
iry’s) traditional sales lure: premiums, 
garticularly children’s premiums.*** 
he coupling of appeals to children 
with breakfast food premiums is so 
eeply entrenched, it’s hard to tell 
which generates which (are children 
super-susceptible to premiums, or are 
remiums most adaptable to children?). 
hichever, it’s a fact that the cereal 
usiness has up to now been the largest 
ser of this sales spur. It is estimated 
hat Kellogg spends some $3,000,000 a 
ear on premium promotions for its 
ther 15 cereal brands. It currently 
tuffs such appealing items inside its 
voxes as balls & jacks (Rice Krispies) 
nd plastic “Eggheads” (Raisin Bran). 


Even though it bolted premiums for 
pecial K, Kellogg pretty well retained 
s media pattern—the bulk of its pro- 
otion money goes into television. 
Juring the test-marketing and regional 
itroduction stages, it relied heavily 


ee, of premium promotions by the cereal 

ry grew ata faster rate than its advertising 

ver ae. past five years, according to a Cereal 

itute survey. Ralston Purina Co. peraioned 

miums in cereals last year, is eapected to be 
ed by most other makers very soo: 
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on television spots and newspapers. 
Since going national last spring, the 
new cereal has been advertised in Life 
and Satevepost and featured, together 
with other Kellogg brands, on Arthur 
Godfrey’s daytime and evening shows 
and Art Linkletter’s daytime show. 
This month Special K was added to the 
group of cereals advertised on the 
“Name That Tune” nighttime show. 
The company probably spent more than 
$20,000,000 on its total advertising, 
promotion & sales aid programs last 
year (via Leo Burnett Co.), with nearly 
half of that going into television, the 
latter slice divided about evenly be- 
tween network shows and spot an- 
nouncements. The company’s second 
biggest budget chunk went into news- 
papers, with magazines figuring third. 

Guiding advertising are Ralph P. 
Olmstead, advertising director of Kel- 
logg Co., and Howard M. List, adver- 
tising manager of Kellogg Sales Co., 
the wholly owned subsidiary that han- 
dles all sales of Kellogg products. Tom 
Connolly, one of the several Burnett 
men who help plot the advertising 
courses for Kellogg’s products, explains 
the copy appeal this way: “In cereal 
marketing youre not trying to create a 
new desire, say, like with a new appli- 
ance. Nor is it like marketing a soap, 
where the thing is to fill a definite need 
and get the customer to rest on his de- 
cision. With cereals you've got to take 
into consideration the high incidence 
of brand switchers, those who won't eat 
one cereal two mornings in a row. The 
popularity of variety packs bears this 
out. Also there are grain dislikes— 
those who won’t eat corn under any 
guise, others who shun rice, and the 
like. Thus it’s of prime importance to 
create confidence in the company, in 
its entire cereal line, to keep the switch- 
ing within the family circle.”**** 


> This means, of course, giving the 
parent firm—in this case “Kellogg’s of 
Battle Creek” —equal billing with brand. 
The word Kellogg’s gets constant reiter- 
ation in ads, commercials, point-of-sale, 
the idea being to make it.a synonym for 
quality. That also serves to give a new 
product the umbrella of family reputa- 
tion. But when a product takes on the 
status of Special K, it soon is paying 
back more than it borrowed. This is 
just the opposite of soap company prac- 
tice, which all but eclipses company in 
promotion, and a product manager’s 
stiffest competition may be generated 
by the man in the next office. 


> Another way to spread the company 
umbrella is by coupling products in 
promotions, extending the idea that Kel- 


saKellogge’s line of 16 brands is the widest in 
the cold cereal industry and accounts for approxi- 
mately 45% of the market; General Foods figures 
second, General Mills third. 


logg has something for everyone. How- 
ever, this practice has been avoided 
with Special K, which has never been 
juxtaposed to companion cereals. While 
it shares television programs with the 
rest of the line, its commercials are 
kept strictly separate. Also copy writ- 
ers are permitted to take a more ex- 
clusive tack, as for instance the claim 
“more high-quality protein than in any 
other leading cereal.” 

Packaging, too, gives the family logo’ 
a strong featuring, and in the case of 
Special K, the company gets an extra 
boost with the brand name symbolized 
by the letter K. But packaging is de- 
signed with another important func- 
tion in mind: supermarket visibility. 
Leo Burnett Co., which designs all Kel- 
logg packages, strives for such visibility 
for all the cereals, but it has succeeded 
best in Special K’s distinctive package 
front. The modern-looking design fea- 
tures a big red K against an uncluttered 
background, both arresting and recog- 
nizable no matter what angle it’s 
viewed from. Also the two-color de- 
sign in black and red is excellently 
suited to color advertising. One and 
two-color ROP newspaper ads were 
used extensively during the product’s 
introductory period, and magazine ads 
are limited to the two colors. 


> Another assist given the fledgling 
cereal was one pointed at dealers, 
which in the face of bulging supermar- 
ket shelves must be wooed along with 
consumers. A Cereal Institute study 
indicated that despite the large number 
of new cereals launched since the war 
and despite a marked increase in cereal 
eating, shelf space allotted cereals has 
remained the same as that in 1940, 
This is about 4% of total shelf space 
in the average store. Though stores 
are larger than ever, this is a plight 
shared by many grocery products, what 
with non-food items claiming more & 
more space. Since the dealer not only 
allots shelf space, but determines what 


. point-of-sale material to display, what 


promotions to stage, manufacturers cul- 
tivate him in ever more ingenuous 
ways. 

Pablum, for instance, has redesigned 
all its packages to make them more con- 
venient to shelve. In the case of Spe- 
cial K, dealers are offered an attractive 
profit margin—about 15¢ more per case 
of 24 than the average cold cereal 
yields. Henry King, assistant executive 
director of the Supermarket Institute, 
believes this lure coming at a time when 
most profit margins are shrinking away 
has been highly effective. “It gave the 
dealer a real marketing incentive—a rea- 
son to give the product that important 
extra push.” e 
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MA YTAG’s 
formula for profit 


True enough, Maytag Co. needed the shock of losing wash- 
ing machine leadership to learn to compete in the postwar 
sales world. But learn it has, to the point where last year it 
boosted profits 35% while most in the appliance industry 
watched profits go the other way. Here’s its marketing 
strategy — a unique combination of methods old & new. 


NEW MAYTAG COLD WATER WASH 
‘LIGHTS Good Housekeeping EDITORS 


“Even kinder to wool, cashmere, ‘Orion’ and the 
like than tenderest hand squeezing,” 
says magazine 


{ ther Maytag Reonuen ise 
| S26 Lint Removerst 
| Money ss toon so ene boson | 


YTAG AUTOMATTC WASHER 


Magazine ads aim to accent the Maytag name as would a poster 
and define the product's features as would a catalog listing 


THE LONG-LIFE 


Newspaper ads stress low price of Maytag’s 
newest washing machine model 
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A LIFE magazine staffer once de = 
scribed Newton, Towa, as a one- man) 
town, and that “one man” this way: 
“Fred Maytag . . . inherited his wealth: 
and position from his father and grand-} 
father, who started making the Maytag 
washer in Newton in 1907. But he 
has . . . since he took over the presi-| 
dency of his company [at 29, in 1940], | 
much enhanced the name. Like many) 
another third-generation heir he might 
well have gone to seed . . . he might 
have followed the family penchant 
and become an autocrat; he might have! 
taken any number of easy ways out.| 

“Instead Fred Maytag has chosen 
to regard his wealth and power as great 
responsibilities, to be a good guy wha) 
carries home the groceries himself . . .} 
who works so hard that it is fatiguing 
simply to watch him . . . who would 
immediately deny any implication of 
aristocracy—but to whom the phrase 


noblesse oblige really means a great} 
deal.” fi 
> Last month, Fred Maytag, who might) ; 
be summed up as a happy combination) 
of old & new, issued one of industry’s 
most significant financial reports. Prof-| 
its for 1956 totaled $8,458,043—a rise 
of 35% over 1955. Sales totaled $113 
million—a rise of 21%. This was} 
chalked up by a single-line appliance! 
specialist (laundry equipment) in a fiel d, . 
where full-liners supposedly hold sway) 
by an independent in a business where} 
independents are fast vanishing, by a| 
firm which sells on quality instead of, 
price in an age abundant with appli 
ances.” How did Maytag do itP B ; 


*In addition. to washing machines, dryers and 
ironers, Maytag markets under its brand na { 
(but doesn’t make) several models of home freez! 
ers, a combination refrigerator-freezer, and until 
recently was also supplied with five models 06 

gas ranges. These products account for only 5% 
of sales. Of 26 independent laundry equipmen 
firms in the business in 1940, all but eight have 
been liquidated or merged with other firms, ins 
cluding the formidable Whirlpool and Bendix. 


Futhy Aotomaes DRYER 
NEVER BEFORE 
Re ANS Spa Sapte We Rest 


President Fred Maytag: he bets on 
the specialist with sales savvy 


1 happy combination of old & new 
ways of selling. 

While Maytag’s sales have nearly 
doubled since 1947, the road has not 
been an easy one. If sales doubled, 
momentum in relation to competitors 
lid not—Maytag lost its position as the 
world’s largest maker of washing ma- 
shines to Whirlpool (which also supplies 
ears, Roebuck with Kenmores) in the 
arly 1950’s. The reason has been 
ariously explained by president May- 
‘ag, whose company did not market an 
utomatic (as opposed to wringer type) 
asher until 1949, even though Bendix 
ad one in 1936 and Whirlpool in 
946. “We knew we needed an auto- 
atic some time before we started mak- 
g them, but we didn’t have the per- 
onnel to do it.” “We wanted to wait 
ntil we had a damn good automatic.” 
‘When you're making money, it isn’t 
asy to see need for an immediate 
hange—wringer washers seemed to be 
ing all right.” 
ecounted for $951.5 million worth of 
etail sales last year, the wringer type 
relatively scant $189 million.) 

At any rate, loss of leadership had a 
rofound effect on president Maytag 
ho has since studied the appliance 
usiness from top to bottom. He is 
ire, for instance, that the specialist, 
cause of his intimate knowledge of 
is product, can make the best product 
d make it more economically than 
1e full-line manufacturer. Says he: 
t is extremely difficult for any one 
anufacturer to do an outstanding job 


ith a multiplicity of products. We 
in do a better job as specialist. Both 


ality and economy naturally accrue 
the closely knit, highly ae 
ganization.” 


If Fred Maytag sounds sure about 
aying specialized, he is even surer 
a three-pronged marketing philoso- 
y for Maytag laundry equipment, 
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(Automatic washers 


which, like a specialist with sales abil- 
ity, too, is basically a combination of 
methods old & new. The three keys 
are products designed for profit as well 
as volume; factory-controlled distribu- 
tion; heavy advertising. From the lat- 
ter, Fred Maytag is not even aloof, has 
forgot his staid upbringing to pose with 
a chimpanzee on television and to toss 
pink lingerie into audiences to climax 
washing machine demonstrations. 

Maytag’s product policy emphasizes 
engineering. Recently, its research & 
development division, under vice-presi- 
dent Thomas R. Smith, has made sub- 
stantial contributions to the automatic 
washer. Its Supermatic (listed today at 
$339) introduced a double revolving tub 
to force dirty water out the sides instead 
of back through the cleaned clothes. 
The All-Fabric washer ($399), intro- 
duced in January, 1956, was designed 
to accommodate materials made of syn- 
thetic fibers (now 10% of all household 
fabrics) which had been largely re- 
served for hand-washing. Special at- 
tachments make possible the cold-water 
wash which is recommended for laun- 
dering the new materials. 


> Maytag’s biggest product departure, 
however, is a washer avowedly entered 
for purposes of price competition: its 
Highlander budget-priced washer intro- 
duced last fall, along with matching 
dryer. This washer, which has a recom- 
mended retail price of $269.95, or 
$210.95 with trade-in (even cheaper 
without sud-saving attachment), marks 
the first time Maytag has entered a low- 
price bracket with an automatic. 
General sales manager Claire G. Ely 
explains the logic behind Maytag’s 
move this way: studies showed that of 
all automatics sold 21% fell in the price 
range served by Maytag’s top-of-the- 
line All-Fabric washer, another 22% in 
the category served by its Supermatic. 
Thus Maytag was competing for only 
about 43% of the total business. The 
new Highlander will be competing for 
sales: in a lower price range that ac- 
counts for 46% of all automatics sold. 
“We can now appeal to 89% of house- 
wives who want an automatic washer.” 


> The key to Maytag’s product design, 
however, is its unique policy of omit- 
ting yearly line changes, reserving its 
new models for introducing engineering 
improvements only. (Since the war, 
Maytag has plowed $33,500,000 of re- 
tained earnings back into the company, 
now boasts an automatic plant among 
the most modern in the U.S.) Maytag, 
in short, wants to spend money on prod- 
uct improvement, not an annual new 
look. It keeps models anywhere from 
one to three years, brings out new ones 
whenever they happen to be ready. It 
believes its model introductions carry 


genuine significance for the dealer and 
the public and are never suspected of 
being warmed over products with new 
trappings. Says president Maytag: 
“Artificially introduced obsolescence is 
not economically sound. We _ never 
introduce a new model unless we have 
a real improvement to offer.” 

In the development stage is a washer- 
dryer combination, a type unit Bendix 
pioneered in 1954. Five companies 
now push combinations, which do not 
yet figure heavily in the industry, but 
are growing rapidly. Combinations sold 
to the tune of 102,406 in 1956 are ex- 
pected to go to 165,000 this year. 


> Maytag has relied on factory-con- 
trolled distributors since 1906; 16 dis- 
tributors are organized as_ subsidiary 
corporations, six are independently 
owned but follow Maytag policies. Cer- 
tainly such a system gives Maytag a 
considerable advantage over other in- 
dependent manufacturers, many of 
whom have foundered at the distribu- 
tion level. All Maytag’s distributors 
carry Maytag products exclusively, and 
each distributor has a large trade area. 

To help dealers, Maytag has a force 
of field sales assistants who give sales 
advice & training to dealers and their 
staffs, aid them in preparing local ad- 
vertising and in staging promotion. 
They also counsel the dealer against 
the easy marketing route disceunting. 

A key figure in Maytag’s dealer pro- 
gram is vice-president in charge of mar- 
keting, Roy A. Bradt, who has guided 
washer sales through two eras (see 
chart). Says Bradt: “In the past few 
years Maytag has done far more for 
dealers in sales help, in advertising, in 
training and in special promotion than 
ever before. These are far more help- 
ful to a dealer than making price con- 
cessions which the dealer would, in 
most cases, pass along in further cutting 
retail prices, hoping to underbid other 
competition.” 

Steadily and judiciously Maytag has 
added dealers, so far has increased its 
postwar force by some 33%. At the 
end of 1956, its dealer roster numbered 
more than 15,000. 

In the past four years the emphasis 
has been on wooing dealers in metro- 
politan azeas. To further nourish the 
city market, on January 1, Maytag ap- 
pointed a new metropolitan develop- 
ment manager, John H. Evans. 


> Maytag, which in recent years has 
boosted its ad budget by about 
$1,000,000 a year, spent an estimated. 
$5,000,000 last year in national media, 
and perhaps that much again for local 
media and promotions. Its 1957 budget 
is expected to be 10% bigger than last 
vear’s (all via Leo Burnett). 

Maytag’s ad manager Ralph Nunn 
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thinks much of the industry’s advertis- 
ing effort is wasted. Thus he and others 
at Maytag ponder lengthily over appor- 
tionment of the firm’s annual ad ex- 
penditures. The budget for the first 
half of 1957, designed to “make every 
dollar count,” is cut this way: coopera- 
tive 34%, magazines 30%, newspapers 
20%, business papers 5% and miscel- 
laneous 11%. Maytag is currently out 
of television, but has ear-marked money 
for that medium should a program 
prove tempting. 

Unlike its competitors, Maytag does 
not apportion co-op money over its 
entire dealer front. Rather it uses it 
on a selective basis to back up market 
development programs, special promo- 
tions and to help new dealers. While 
the offer, including rebate percentage, 
may vary from region to region, it is 
always uniform within a given market 
or trade area. Together with this 
stipend for local media, the dealer is 
supplied a plan for spending it. Half 
of Maytag’s dealers currently get co- 
op, most of these in big city markets. 


> Says account executive Don Smith: 
“In Maytag advertising we slant toward 
a wide range of consumers—from those 
who have just purchased a new Maytag 
and won't be in the market again for 


MAYTAG’S MARKETING DIVISION 


Advertising Manager 
R. L. Nunn 


Assistant 
advertising manager 
E. A. Larsen 


Cooperative 
advertising analyst 
J. Crusinberry 


Dealer advertising 
J. B. Boyer 


Editor 
“Maytag Merchandiser’’ 
J. Ashcraft 


Product sales 
Manager: ranges 
B. B. Turner 


Sales promotion manager 


G. C. Owen 


Field education director 
M. E. Fuller 


Assistant 
manager sales promotion 
R. E. Tupper 


Retail sales training 
J. Conde 
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Market research manager 


10 years, to those who are going to buy 


a new washer this week. To hit both ~ 


of these we must make a wide appeal. 
We also believe in using a big product 
name identification. This means we 
must compromise between a catalog- 
type ad and a name-only poster. 
“Generally, it’s our strategy to take 
a single feature, exclusive with our 
product, and hammer away with it: In 
our current magazine advertising of the 
All-Fabric washer we're departing from 
that by playing up two features equally. 
We ran split-run ads in the Chicago 
Tribune, giving a full page to eack prin- 
ciple. The next day we had field rep- 
resentatives conduct depth interviews 
among readers, These established such 
a high degree of interest in both prin- 
ciples it was decided to give them 
equal billing. Thus, one ad plays up 
the cold water wash principle with the 
lint-remover given secondary attention, 
a second one reverses this emphasis.” 
A unique promotion—and Maytag, 
like Norge, is big in dealer promotions 
—is currently drawing crowds in the 
south and southwest, will move north- 
ward with warmer weather. A Maytag 
crew making a circuit of cities, helps 
dealers conduct “Washeramas.” Wash- 
ing machines are lined up in front of the 
store or adjacent location and house- 


Marketing vice-president 
R. A. Bradt 


L. C. McAnly, Jr. 


General sales manager 
C. G. Ely 


Assistant sales manager Export manager Home service director Product sales manager: 
G. E. Ankeny G. Caddoo M. Christianson freezers 


Metropolitan 
development manager f 
J. H. Evans Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 
St. Louis 


Product & market 


planning manager 
A. B. Murray 


Branch managers: 


wives are invited to bring their 
clothes and try out the cold-water wa 
method in new Maytags. 
> Maytag does not deny some difficul- 
ties with dealers over its restricted line, 
but insists there has been “no material | 
decrease” in dealers over the question. 
One snag it has encountered came 
about by Frigidaire’s expansion into. 
laundry equipment, disrupting the prae- 
tice of pairing up Maytag washers with 
Frigidaire refrigerators. 
Certainly, competition is formidable: 
—particularly from Sears (Kenmore) and/ 
General Electric, which have the low-. 
est priced washers on the market 
($179.95). Whether the boom in laun- 
dry equipment has deterred the giants} 
from pulling real pressure tactics re-| 
mains to be seen. | 
Yet, it must be remembered that} 
Maytag has not merely held its own! 
against the full-liners, but has actually, 
outflanked them on the profits front.) 
This victory gives the Maytag organi- 
zation confidence in the future. Says 
its president: “I think our company is 
in a good strong position to get our 
share of the business. We expect to 
continue as a dominant force in the 
industry.” 


General service manager 
S.R. Payne 


General manager products 


& parts distribution 
W. H. Spellman 


Kansas City 
Newark 
Richmond 
New Orleans 
Indianapolis 
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Ads of the month 


Spring is in the air and advertis- 
ing is perking up. January and 
February are dull times for the 
searchers after intriguing new cam- 
paigns. March usually brings a 
welcome change in pace and 1957 
was no exception. 

In fact, there are two leading 
candidates for honors. Both are 
reproduced on this page because 
they are so similar in purpose but 
so different in method. 

The common aims of Beech-Nut 
and United Fruit are to attract 
attention with a dominant illustra- 
tion; to be associated with fun and 
gaiety; to make a lasting impres- 
sion. 

Beech-Nut turns the trick with 
one of the oldest devices in the 
_ business, a realistic photo of a 
_tow-headed youngster looking hun- 
grily through a window. Chiquita 
_ Banana does it with a modern art 
technique that few people would 
have dared use three or four years 
ago. 
sas is successful, giving further 
evidence of advertising’s fascinat- 
ing resistance to rigid formulae. 


Enough already! 


Beech-Nut’s “Chewsy” and United 
Fruit’s “Eatabanana” are _ copy- 


Harvied? Harvied ? Hargey 


EATABANANA ! 


Bananas ... wholasome—and then seme! 


writers’ creations. Some people 
probably find the expressions too 
coy, but most consumers un- 
doubtedly accept them as_ the 
whimsies they are intended to be. 

What can happen when any idea 
is overdone is demonstrated by 
Schlitz. Intrigued by its odd-sound- 
ing name and possibly inspired by 
Schweppervescence, this advertiser 
coined Schlitzness and defined it 
as adult refreshment. Then every- 
body on the copy, art, contact and 
client staffs must have gotten into 
the act. A recent ad uses Schlitz- 
brewing, Schlitzworthy, Schlitz- 
light, Schlitzkept, Schlitzdraught, 
Schlitzer, Schlitzfest, Schlitzsaler, 
Schlitzo’clock, Schlitzthirst, Schlitz- 
pause and Schlitzalong. 

Schlitzbanging a consumer over 
his Schlitznoggin until it comes out 
of his Schlitzears makes friends for 
Bud, Harry and Bert. 


Style rationale 


The single most significant auto- 
mobile ad of the season may well 
turn out to be Chrysler’s “When 
the wind blows—this baby won’t 
rock.” A sub-head explains: “Wind 
tunnel-tested fins and Torsion-Aire 
Ride give you a new ground-hug- 
ging road stability that makes steer- 
ing easier . . . neutralizes wind- 
sway and the discomfort of sharp 


*hewsy-.. 


$ 


Be C 


turns, rough roads and sudden 
stops.” 

If high rear fins actually con- 
tribute to stability, here is a single 
dramatic stroke to win approval of 
the Chrysler not only for its most 
noticeable style feature but for 
their benefit. 

There is a good deal of resent- 
ment toward style change merely 
for the sake of change, particularly 
where automobiles are concerned. 
Everybody eventually winds up 
buying the look that Detroit’s de- 
signers decree, but a good many 
hold out as long as they can and 
yield with bitterness. 

Too often do manufacturers in 
all fields present new styles as 
glamorous, modern, sleek, saucy, 
luxurious, breath-taking. Too sel- 
dom do _ they rationalize the 
changes into comfort, safety, econ- 
omy, ease of use and maintenance, 
longevity. Therein lies the signifi- 
cance of Chrysler’s approach, not 
only for cars but for any product 
whose appearance plays a market- 
ing role. 


Uncle Sam vindicated 


Well, sir, you could have knocked 
me over with a one-watt jolt when 
I saw the latest page of America’s 
Independent Electric Light & 
Power Companies. My recollection 
of this advertiser’s efforts is a con- 
stant shaking of fists at the big, 
bad federal government. The inde- 
pendents have gone to considerable 
expense to let us know that our 
taxes are helping support subsi- 
dized electricity. 

But now comes the switch. The 
Power Companies are talking about 
their atomic plants and “this great 
new job.” Full credit is given to 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which is “associated in,” “par- 
ticipating in,” or “co-operating 
with” the various projects. 

Those fist-shaking ads were get- 
ting tiresome, anyhow. Now let’s 
hope we don’t see the other ex- 
treme, which is flag-waving stuff 
about what a great team Uncle 
Sam and the private companies 
are. 


Irish whiskey: 


this year’s 


vodka? 


irish whiskey sales are up 50% in two years, largely the 


result of an Irish coffee craze. Irish whiskey makers now 


want to channel this craze into other drinks, are thinking 


about a joint advertising program to promote to the U.S. 


Irish Manhattans, Irish & tonic, Irish sours, etc., etc. 


Cunsentiy, the most talked about 
drink in the trendsetting bars in New 
York, Miami and San Francisco is a 
concoction called Irish coffee — coffee 
“black as Cromwell’s heart” poured 
nearly to the brim of a stemmed gob- 
let, joined by a jigger of Irish whiskey, 
a dash of sugar, and all topped with 
a dollop of thick whipped cream. The 
drink is not stirred, the better to con- 
sume the hot coffee through the mus- 
tache of cool cream and enjoy what 
John Jameson advertising calls “the syn- 
ergistic action” (“cooperative action 
such that the total effect is greater than 
the sum”). 

“The drink caught on in a San Fran- 
cisco dockside bar two years ago, trans- 
planted from Ireland’s Shannon airport. 
A newspaper columnist mentioned the 
bar and the brew, and soon the San 
Francisco pier was crunching under 
the weight of many automobiles, most of 
them, as the legend goes, Cadillacs, 
Jaguars, Thunderbirds. From there 
Irish coffee spread to Los Angeles, 
through the resort belt to Miami, then 
up the east coast. Now fanning out 
across the country, Irish coffee has 
helped up Irish whiskey sales more 
than 50% in the last two years. 
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Irish whiskey is not new to the U.S. 
(George Washington enjoyed a sip now 
& then), but it has always sold quietly 
in cities of huge Irish population like 
New York and Boston. Most of it is 
drunk with water, as is much scotch— 
or was until the coffee craze caught on. 
Sametime, the Irish, who know a good 
thing when they’ve got it, never let 
too much of it out of the country—98% 
of them have never tasted any other 
whiskey—so many bottles weren't avail- 
able for export. But the coffee craze 
has whetted other appetites, particularly 
those of the Irish Trade Promotion 
Board. 

That group was instrumental in inter- 
esting the various Irish whiskey dis- 
tillers in a promotion effort that would 
trade on the Irish coffee craze. The 
appeal will be broadened to lure the 
average U.S. drinker, who is not al- 
ways interested in’ coffee with his 
whiskey. 

A fortnight ago, representatives of 
Irish Distillers Assn. met in New York 
City’s Ireland House to plan an adver- 
tising and promotion campaign to capi- 
talize on the Irish coffee trend. Their 
goal: to make Irish whiskey this year’s 
vodka—to make Irish Manhattans, Irish 


& tonic, Irish sours and Irish & water 
as popular in this country as Irish 
songs. M 

As one of them said: “After all, the 
word whiskey derives from the olé 
Gaelic name for Irish whiskey, usige 
beatha, which means ‘water of life.’ We 
think more Americans should come td 
know the original.” 

Chairman of the Irish Distillers Ashi 
is Aleck Crichton, also chairman of 
John Jameson Distillers and great-great! 
great grandson of the founder. He'} 
now touring the U.S. to gauge Irish 
whiskey’s popularity. His firm’s whi 
key, along with Old Bushmills, accoun’ 
for the bulk of Irish whiskey sales it 
the U.S., and the two firms do thd 
heaviest advertising. Other Irish whis’ 
keys include Original Irish, Paddys} 
Crock O’ Gold, Powers, Locke’s ane 
Tullamore Dew. There also is a good 
selling liqueur, Irish Mist. 

Both John Jameson advertising (vi 
Charles W. Hoyt) and Old Bushmilll) 
(via Monroe Greenthal) are concen) 
trated in magazines like The Ney 
Yorker, Holiday, Esquire, and news) 
papers. 


This year Bushmills will spen@ 
some $500,000 for ads pitched towarc 
scotch drinkers urging them to rf 
Trish. Jameson ads, which coined hi 
“synergistic action,” will continue thé 
Irish coffee tack, although the compani} 
may run its “revolt against monotony! 
ad again this summer. Original Tris! 
(via Fred Gardner) is not advertising 
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at the moment (its most recent ad ran 
at Christmas), but another campaign 
is set for later this year. Ads again will 
splay up a whiskey made “light bodied 
and smooth especially for American 
taste.” 

While the distillers’ association has 
not yet announced plans, it may have 
to erase some impressions about Irish 

hiskey’s taste. It has been called 

“woodsy,” “husky” and “scotch with a 
burr.” Stories also have circulated that 
t's made from potato mash. Says 
Sol. Henry Kaplan of Quality Import- 
ets, which handles Old Bushmills in 
his country: “Actually, Irish whiskey 
s made of malted barley just like 
scotch. As a matter of fact, the dis- 
‘illng process is almost identical, ex- 
ept that scotch has a smokey flavor 
rom the peat fires which are used in 
trying the grain. In making Irish, only 
he best smokeless anthracite is used so 
hat no ‘outside’ flavors are incorpo- 
sated into the whiskey.” 

But the flavor also accounts for what 
saplan calls a “developing American 
-end’—sippin’ whiskey, or straight 
hiskeys which are drunk straight “so 
e flavor and bouquet can be lingered 
ver. He says Irish whiskey is be- 
oming increasingly popular in the 
duth as “sippin’ whiskey.” 

Right now the whiskey makers also 
te happy over reports that a major 
.S. clothing manufacturer is set to 
ing out clothes in a new color—Irish 
ffee. a 


Biggest advertiser, John Jameson, 
“Ppitalizes on Irish coffee and 
pnotonyV : 


‘jas From thi spirivofisdepeatence whan Sohe Inuntinn Js he? AN a 
Manes, WS S062 Tohis Jomewrn HA 
fashioned, Kos of highdsct at, yoar 
Phvoriie tees Mf yinu are’ in. a hedder 
smocd, bay 9 bone: 


| JOHN JAMESON 
(9 for, poe aber cer Hee ans 
~ th sisaplent way to dace tee Bry if 


Surprise! 
Like Scoich? 


.. then you’ ll love 
OLD BUSHMILLS 


Yes, Scotch drinkers everywhere 
find that this smooth, gentle whiskey 
has all the rare qualities of the finest 
aged Scotch plus a far more enjoy- 
able Flavor. And the same holds true 
for those who may drink Canadian 
whiskies. In either case, we invite 
you to try Old Bushmills fora change 
...a change, we feel sure, will add 
greatly to your drinking enjoyment. 


OLD BUSHMILLS 


PRODUCT OF THE WORLD'S 
OLDEST DISTILLERY 


B6 PROOF. 100% BLENDED IRISH WHISKIES. 
QUALITY IMPORTERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“ORIGINAL” 


RISH 


SEVEN WEARS fi 
| LIGHT and SMOOTH 
IMPORTED FROM IRELAND! 


Seven years old 86.8 Proot—A blend of 100% Irish Whiskian 
Sole U.S, Agents: the Ameriten Distiling Co, tne, New York, iY, 


<Old Bushmills tries to make 
scotch drinkers switch 


An ancient recipe .. fy Wand new Gate experience. Tid delicious 
after-dinner drink is Ireland’s only liqueur. Try it. 80 Proof. Sole 
UL. S. Representatives: Manson G. Shaw Co,, New York 17, N. ¥. 


A lIrish Mist, a liqueur, is 
now in on the trend 


€ Original Irish, a lighter blend, 
ran this ad at Christmas, now 
is planning a new campaign 
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New trends 
in dealer aids 


Here is the first in a series of articles on new trends 


in the sales aids (other than co-operative advertis- 


ing material) which marketers supply to dealers. 


This article explores the general progress & prob- 


lems in a medium often hamstrung by worn-out 


traditions. Future articles will analyze trends in 


dealer aids supplied to such vital retailing outlets 


as supermarkets, chain drugstores, discount houses, 


appliance stores, department stores. 


One of the curious facts of mar- 
keting today is the reluctance of na- 
tional advertisers to concern themselves 
sufficiently with the last crucial step 
in the process of selling to consumers: 
the moment of decision when Mrs. X 
either does or doesn’t plunk down cash 
for some product. 

As a rule, companies are frighten- 
ingly efficient in producing goods, 
warehousing them, building channels of 
distribution for them, advertising them. 
But they are not so efficient in deal- 
ing with the retail fraternity. 


>» While figures are hard to come by, 
a fair estimate is that national adver- 
tisers currently invest close to $2. bil- 
lion annually to help retailers sell more 
effectively. About half of it goes 
for co-operative advertising where 
wasted effort and wasted cash, bad 
faith and bad feeling have been amply 
documented (Tide—Nov. 23, 1956, et 
esq.). The other half is spent on what 
is generally called dealer aids—point- 
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of-sale material of all types, ranging 
from cardboard shelf talkers to elabo- 
rate refrigerated bins, and generally 
including such things as recipe bro- 
chures, statement enclosures, ad_re- 
prints and hangtags. Also classified 
as dealer aids are devices which can’t 
be considered either advertising or 
point-of-sale: e.g., pre-ticketing, com- 
pany-paid stock control, push money 
and other sales incentives, in-store 
demonstrators, company-paid store fix- 
tures. 

Of course, it’s obvious: that no storm 
of controversy on the scale of the co-op 
conflict rages around dealer aids, and 
the reason is pretty clear. Where co- 
op offers the retailer desirable money, 
point-of-sale more often than not of- 
fers him nothing but a lot of promo- 
tional cardboard which clutters up his 
store and cheapens its appearance. It’s 
not something he wants, it’s something 
he has to be talked into taking. 

It’s significant that where a com- 
pany offers a point-of-sale item which 
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_is useful and valuable enough so that 


the dealer might logically go out and 
spend his own money on it (e. g. per- 
manent store fixtures, soft-drink coolers, — 
refrigerated frozen foods lockers), spec- 
ial deals have been known to be made 
with volume retailers in violation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, or with re-_ 
tailers who’ve been reluctant to stock 
a line. Generally, though, monkey busi-— 
ness is unusual in point-of-sale, even 
in the case of expensive displays. Many 
of the high-priced ones, in fact, are 
self-liquidating. Because manufacturers 
offer them at cost price based on quan- 
tity buys, dealers gladly pay for them. 
Sametime, there are a couple of areas : 
in which point-of-sale approaches trou- 
ble with the Federal Trade Commis- | 
sion. For example, in the case where | 
an advertiser limits his co-operative 
advertising money to certain media, } 
and pays so much per case or unit pur- 
chased by the retailer, small dealers’ 
may find themselves in the frustrating | 
position of receiving co-op money in-} 
sufficient to make any kind of dent: 
in the specified media. To satisfy the: 
FTC, manufacturers very often sub-| 
stitute extra display material for the: 
unusable co-op allowance. On occasion, | 
small retailers thus favored have been: 
known to be unappreciative. 


> But more aften dealer aid practices) 
have Robinson-Patman trouble not be-| 
cause (as in co-op) retailers pressure! 
advertisers into giving them something) 
they want very much, but because) 
the shoe is on the other foot. Adver-' 
tisers are forced to bribe retailers to! 
take something they don’t want at all. 


This is illustrated in an FTC case 


HOW 


much is s pent 


on dealer aids? 


The textile business spends 
a scant 1% of its advertis- 
ing & promotion budget on 
point - of - sale and other 
dealer sales aids, the liquor 
industry a high 26%. The 
median percentage spent 
is 10%. 
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WHO'S 
in charge of 
dealer aids? 


In most companies, the 
advertising manager most 
often initiates dealer aid 
planning. In larger com- 
panies it’s often the sales 
or the sales promotion 
manager. The sales force 
distributes the aids most 
often, next the wholesaler. 
Frequently, however, the 
material is shipped direct 
to the retailer. 


: ainst General Foods. It’s a common 
Jactice in the grocery industry for 


ertisers to pay a per-case allowance 
promotional services. The kicker is 
at only certain minimum use of dis- 
ty material is required. Whether the 


Bailer performs only the minimum or 


— +> 


‘ict required 


— 


uether he performs way above it, he 
ll gets so much per case bought. 
the General Foods case, FTC 
iced the end of such allowances 
ce “payments were not made for 
ices actually rendered. The con- 
certain enumerated 
ices. It is obvious that all would 
perform the same services, nor in 
’ same amount, nor of the same 
ality.” Yet each would get the same 
pwance. In short, advertisers in some 
tances not only pay retailers to use 
t-of-sale, but also use the medium 
a football in discriminatory price- 
ing. 


other point is certain: whatever 
inufacturers may think of the caliber 
the retailer’s selling effort, and 
atever illusions advertising execu- 
‘s may have about the efficiency of 
Hern retailing, the retailer himself 
onvinced he knows more about his 

business than any of his suppliers 

In other words, any attempt by 
ufacturers to pre-empt the function 
the retailer is likely to meet with 
siderable resistance. One way ad- 
‘isers try to do this is by distrib- 
g so-called “reminder” point-of-sale. 
[pite much talk about the need for 
igration of point-of-sale with the 
of a product’s advertising cam- 
f 
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paign, this in itself won't necessarily 
do the job. According to a survey of 
department stores and manufacturers 
conducted by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Assn. (hardly an organization 
which advocates rejection of any 
largess manufacturers choose to distri- 
bute), 72% of the manufacturers offer 
reprints of advertising, but only 5% 
of the stores use them regularly. Even 
worse, 70% of the manufacturers offer 
easel displays, but only 7% of the 
stores always use them (30% never use 
them). Finally, 60% of the manufactur- 
ers offer window displays, but only 
15% of the stores always use them, 
and 15% never do. Adds NRDGA’s 
sales promotion group manager Ed- 
ward F.. Engle: “All of these statistics 

. add up to this: manufacturers’ 
notions as to what constitute retail 
helps frequently differ widely from 
stores’ ideas as to what will help them 
promote and sell.” 


> Actually, the function of dealer aids 
(as retailers see it) is not to extend 
the pre-selling of products into the 
store, but to help the retailer do the 
actual selling—a job he believes he’s 
best qualified to do. If the displays 
are designed merely as “imagery-trans- 
fer” from media advertising, they’ve 
got to serve another function, too, or 
they won’t get store room. They must 
take the burden off crowded shelves 
by stocking the product compactly on a 
display rack. Or the ad pitch must 
be built into a clock or a calendar, or 
some other device which clearly spells 
“consumer service.” Or else the pitch 
must be printed on a foam rubber mat 
which protects the retailer’s precious 
counter tops from scars and scratches. 

If the display isn’t useful per se, 
it can’t merely remind—it’s got to sell, 
and sell actively. Its got to light up, 
or move, or give a spiel, in order to 
help the retailer reduce the burden on 
his clerks and salesmen. It must help 
along a store-wide promotion, or call 
attention to a 5¢ sale on the product, 
or beef-up the effort to introduce a 
new product—in short, displays must 
have some sort of valid relation to the 
retail selling function. Any display 
which just sits there and looks pretty 
is likely to end up in the side alley. 


> The crux of what's wrong with 
dealer aids—and how it can be cor- 
rected—seems to lie in research & 
planning on the management level. Re- 
sponsibility for planning point-of-sale 
is most often vested in the advertising 
manager. In large companies, it’s true, 
the sales manager or sales promotion 
manager often starts the ball rolling, 
but not in the majority of cases. Ad- 
managers, of course, are rarely point- 


of-sale specialists. Responsible for co- 
ordinating the rather ponderous ma- 
chinery of a whole year’s advertising 
effort, advertising executives are some- 
times tempted to assign a role to point- 
of-sale, report it in the budget outline 
and consider the job done. The objec- 
tives most often assigned to dealer aids 
(e.g., to sell merchandise through im- 
pluse and reminder sales, to tie na- 
tional advertising to retail outlets) are 
in themselves admirable. But perform- 
ance is something else again. 


> In the first place, point-of-sale is a 
highly specialized medium. Sametime, 
it suffers from lack of specialists. While 
advertising agencies are frequently 
consulted on a regular basis for dealer 
aid ideas, few concern themselves with 
actual design, testing or production of 
displays. One reason is that dealer aids 
are not commissionable (payment is cost 
plus 17.65%). Stemming from that is 
the unjustifiable expense of organizing 
a merchandising department capable of 
turning out consistently professional 
point-of-sale material for a variety of 
clients. 

The real point-of-sale specialists, the 
lithography firms, are, oddly enough, 
not quite as fruitful a source of dealer 
help ideas as ad agencies. The reason 
isn’t hard to find: while they know 
point-of-sale and its possibilities and 
limitations in modern retailing, they're 
not so likely to be as familiar with their 
clients’ advertising objectives. 

In short, the serious lack of rapport 


DO 


dealers use the 
sales aids they 
get? 


Much point-of-sale materi- 
al never reaches the deal- 
er. Much that does never 
gets used. 

If dealer aid material is 
used, it is generally for 
these reasons: 

1) It is physically useful 
to the retailer and of 
high intrinsic value. 

2) It is linked to a spe- 
cial product or sea- 
sonal promotion. 

3) It is a “hard sell” 
piece that moves a 
high-profit item. 

4) The retailer is 
“bribed” to use it. 
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the WOMAN’S 


By Dorothy 


Man: the losing sex? 


A few years ago it was fashionable 
for dinner-party psychiatrists to 
analyze dolefully the plight of 
“woman, the lost sex.” Today I 
think it is pertinent to inquire 
whether man (especially gray-flan- 
nel-suited, suburban-domesticated 
man) is not the one in danger of 
becoming “lost.” A 
gentleman who shares 
my views is Julian 
Bach, Jr., former edi- 
tor of Today's Woman 
and current co-publish- 
er of the lively West- 
chester (N.Y.) News. 

From his unique van- 
tage point in suburbia, 
Bach has come to the 
conclusion that not only 
is there too much em- 
phasis on husband-and- 
wife sharing of activities, but there 
is even a disturbing trend toward 
reversal of traditional roles. As 
evidence, he pointed to a recent 
Matico floor ad which bears the 
stamp of approval of a “noted 
psychological consultant.” In this 
“family room” scene, Mother is 
happily playing with her daughter. 
As for Dad, he’s cooking dinner 
by the fireplace, wearing a nice, 
clean apron and docilely stirring 
a casserole. 

Now Bach is not opposed to the 
family theme that is getting such 
a heavy play in editorial pages and 
in advertising. But he thinks it 
should be confined to reasonable 
and sincere limits. Just as he feels 
that no husband should force him- 
self to participate in feminine ac- 
tivities that bore or repel him, so 
he believes that no woman should 
feel under obligation to attend a 
baseball game. In brief, long live 
many of the differences between 
the sexes! 


Wanted: more ‘woman’s 
viewpoint? on railroads 


In a recent New Yorker advertise- 
ment showing a handsome dining 
car interior, the Union Pacific 
Railroad demonstrated that it is 
making more than a casual effort 
to attract women passengers. For- 
tunate indeed is the lady who 
travels the Western rails—especially 
when compared to the lot of the 
Eastern commuter. 

Sitting in my local station on a 
recent raw and rainy night, all this 
came home to me more sharply 


ViEW Po iInstz 
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than ever. It was a Friday and 
many wives were going into town 
to join their husbands for dinner 
and theatre. How did we fare? 
The waiting room was damp, 
drafty and cold, the lighting was 
so poor that it was impossible to 
read, and the old-English (and 
outmoded) architecture badly in 
need of a paint job. Add to this 
the surliness of the man 
behind the ticket coun- 
ter and you can under- 
stand why many house- 
wives prefer to drive to 
the city. 

Maybe the railroads 
regard their suburban 
passenger traffic as a 
liability. But the local 
line which takes us to 
matinees and brings our 
husbands home from 
work is the one we 
know intimately. More so than the 
glamour trains, it influences our 
attitude toward railroading. It 
wouldn’t cost much to spruce up 
those ancient stations, and it would 
cost less to insist that employes 
be courtéous. I believe that a little 
attention to “the woman’s view- 


point” on the sadly neglected su-~ 


burban lines would be helpful pub- 
lic relations for railroading as a 
whole. 


Newsworthy and nice 


Baby strollers labeled with the 
store’s name parked for the con- 
venience of mothers in the foyer 
of a suburban Saks Fifth Avenue. 
As sensible as carts in a super- 
market, but this is the first time 
I’ve seen them. . . . Corrugated, 
non-skid glass (instead of the 
smooth variety) now being used for 
applesauce jars. The R-X 
Timer on plastic containers for pre- 
scribed medicine. This helpful 
gadget enables the forgetful patient 
to dial the hour when he should 
take his next pill. . . . Postcard re- 
minders from my gas station tell- 
ing when a lube job is due... . 
More attention being given to the 
“senior executive’ in career woman 
fashion magazines (but I wish she 
would wear a more serene expres- 
sion). 

I like the new kit that Campbell 
Soup Co. is distributing on behalf 
of its soup-at-all-hours crusade. It 
includes a cup, saucer and an in- 
triguing gadget which plugs in to 
heat up the concoction. The desk- 
side contingent might also find this 
useful for instant coffee. 
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a 
between advertiser and retailer - 
largely the result of a lack of co-ording 
tion between the advertiser and whont 
ever he depends on for point-of-sal 
creativity. An executive of a maje 
food company, who’s deeply involve 
in dealer aid activities, puts it this way 
“There’s an amazing lack of experienc 
among many large advertisers an) 
agencies in regard to point-of-purchasé 
There’s no proper planning, no ir 
sistence on creativity and proper budg 
eting. It may very well be that th 
evolution of point-of-purchase may ha’ 
to parallel outdoor advertising an 
become commissionable in order to gé 
proper co-ordination.”* 


> Another area of weakness is in r 
search, and for much the same reaso: 
A study by the Assn. of National Ac 
vertisers indicates that fewer than ha 
of the companies responding do ar 
sort of regular pretesting of point-c 
sale promotion and materials. The r 
sale promotions and materials. The rey 
ular channel of pretesting most ofteé 
used is the company’s own sales fore’ 
at best a compromise. While field sale! 
men are exceedingly close to the pract 
cal problems of the retailer (which | 
good), they are in no sense profe: 
sionals when it comes to estimating t# 
effectiveness of advertising (which | 
bad). 

By far the larger proportion of a¢ 
vertisers don’t engage in any regul: 
pretesting program at all. They rel 
on a hit-or-miss system based on sale; 
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own “long experience.” One executi 
defends this system, if it can be calle 
one, on these grounds: “You can’t r 
search point-of-sale, because the vei 
newness of a good idea gives no poit 
of reference for prediction of effectivi 
ness. The best approach is intensiy 
field analysis of what has been dor 
in the past, coupled with mature judy 
ment.” 


> The fact remains that far from $ 
billion worth of thought and plan 
goes into dealer aids, despite the g 
ing size and importance of the medi 
This is largely because it is not Te 
spected as a medium. At least o1 
ray of hope: a new book, the 
thorough job in the field, has rece 
been prepared by ANA in co-operati@ 
with the Point-of-Purchase Advertisin) 
Institute. It's avowed aim: to demo 
strate the complexity and importané 
of the medium to management. — 


*It’s worth noting that some agencies, at lea 
have gone far toward remedying the sit 

Notable among them is MeCann-Bric! is 
has a complete sales promotion 
a staff of 70 under vice-president 
board member Ferd Ziegler. les act 
in point-of-purchase are BBDO, Grey and Doy 
Redfield & Johnstone. 
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ABOUT: 


* VIVE LA FITZ 
* WORKING WOMEN 


* FAMILY THEATRE 


| * MRS. NIXON 


Erne trademark of 


McCalls 


_ the magazine of Togetherness 
reaching women in more 
than 4,800,000 families 
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Togetherness” A MARKETING NEWSLETTER 6 


If The Shoe Fitz 


We were amused to read a recent advertisement by the incomparable 
Bernice Fitz-Gibbon for a women’s magazine, claiming that what was in 
their book was “‘none of your business” (that means you, boys) and that 
women live snug, cosy, cut-off-from-fellers lives in a world of their own. 


We went back to another piece by the same author, published in the N.Y. 
Times Magazine in 1956 and found this: 


“Male and female created He them—that they might be able to 
enrich one another. ‘It is not good for man to be alone. Let us 
make him a help like unto himself.’ Hve—like Adam and different 
from Adam. Sure, let’s vive la difference. But also, let’s vive la 
similarity.” 


Anyway, vive la Fitz. (Togetherness, anyone?) 


Wedded Worlds 


According to the National Manpower Council’s report on ““Womanpower” 
— a nice switch in itself — six out of ten women now working are married, 
and two out of every five mothers with school age children are in the 
labor force. Lots of these pretty paycheckers have husbands earning more 
than $10,000 a year, too. 


Home vs. career is a never-ending debate. But we believe that marriage 
is a partnership open to individual interpretation. Some partnerships 
today are producing five children, well-ordered homes, homemaker wives 


complementing breadwinner husbands. Others are balanced on double 


careers, double incomes, juggled but happy home schedules. But be she 
tying a hair-ribbon or changing a typewriter ribbon, we’re convinced that 
one thing a woman doesn’t want is to be in a world of her own. 


She wants to be out where the people, the excitement, the ideas, the warmth 
and the love are. (Togetherness, anyone?) 


Hard-Top Movies 


Interesting note in the N. Y. Times entertainment section the other day. 
Recognizing the shift in urban population and the new family life on 
wheels, the columnist stated, “Exciting new indoor theatres—‘hard-top’ 
theatres, they call them in the trade—distinct from the open-air drive-ins 
— with ample parking space and probably auxiliary entertainment to 
divert the customers (especially the kids) would seem the most logical 
attraction for the American population of tomorrow. Theatre-going must 
be made attractive as a total experience...” (Togetherness, anyone?) 


“When I first heard the word Togetherness coined by McCall’s, I connected 
it with family living and unselfishness. Then my thoughts raced on and 
associated it with close friends and neighbors, then people in our country, 
and finally with people in other lands. I think Togetherness is a great 
force in world peace.” 


Mrs. Richard Nixon, wife of the Vice President, on receiving a 
Togetherness Award in Washington, D. C. on February 25, 1957 


Copyright 1957 McCall Corporation 
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Advertising to industry 


PART 


This is the third in a series of studies designed to answer the 
broad, but vital, question of just what happens when special cate- 
gories of industrial executives read industrial advertising. The first study 
explored the actions and reactions of industrial engineers when they 
read industrial advertising (Tide—Feb. 8) and the second studied produc- 
tion executives (Tide—March 8). On the following pages the editors of 
Tide present the results of a similar study of purchasing agents. This study 
follows the procedure established in the first two. It consists of a report 
on a tape recorded question & answer conference with a representative 
group of purchasing executives in a major U.S. corporation and the 
results of a detailed questionnaire and a series of personal interviews 
with purchasing executives in a broad range of manufacturing areas. 
For the purposes of the study, Tide defines a purchasing executive as 
one who is specifically responsible for procurement. The function may 
include research, information evaluation, field trips to suppliers, purchase 
orders and contracts, follow-up and expediting, inspection of materials 
and productions, liaison, with operating departments, inventory super- 
visions and other such duties. 

These studies will continue to appear at irregular intervals in Tide. 
They will include studies on industrial designers, plant managers, main- 
tenance superintendents, financial executives and other, similar cate- 
gories of executives who read industrial advertising. Reprints of the 


studies are available at nominal cost from Tide, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 16, New York. 
Moree, ara 


publisher 
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_ Needs for 


350,00 


_ Purchasing 
— -©Xecutives 
_ Study Produc t 
and Process _ 


More than 
00 orders 


annually, 


A tape recorded interview with six Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. purchasing executives explored in detail the uses 
they make of industrial advertising, how much they rely 
on industrial ads for information and the areas in which 
such ads have saved Union Carbide & Carbon money or 
improved production output or methods. 


The giant Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. (last year’s sales: more than 
$1,300,000,000) obviously employes 
several hundred purchasing agents with 
all kinds of specialized purchasing 
duties. In the company’s New York 
headquarters, however, there is a Gen- 
eral Purchasing Dept. with a compara- 
tively small group of purchasing exec- 
utives whose direct or indirect influ- 
ence on all company purchasing is con- 
siderable. Six of these executives co- 
operated with the editors of Tide in a 
lengthy recorded inteview to determine 
to what extent they read industrial ad- 
vertising and what uses they make 
of it. 

The six executives are Claire W. 
Goodman, assistant manager, adminis- 
trative, General Purchasing Dept.; E. 
H. Merthe, assistant manager, construc- 
tion; John R. MacLean, packaging & 
materials handling; William M. Mc- 
Neill, division manager, printing and 
office equipment; James R. McCaffrey, 
assistant manager, chemicals, and Neil 
S. Borden, construction. 
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These executives agree that indus- 
trial advertising is valuable for pur- 
chasing executives in general by help- 
ing them locate new suppliers in new 
and growing fields (e.g., packaging, 
contracting, sub-contracting). Further, 
they agree on a point which could 
easily be of vital importance in pur- 
chasing, that industrial advertising 
helps overcome inertia and fixed buy- 
ing habits. 

Just how important Union Carbide 
executives consider industrial advertis- 
ing reading is indicated by the fact that 
its purchasing executives receive and 
read or skim through some 200 publica- 
tions carrying such advertising. And 
just how important this may be to the 
advertiser is indicated by the fact that 
the company issues roughly 350,000 
purchase orders every single year. This 
means that industrial advertisers have 
the opportunity of influencing a myriad 
of purchases totaling untold millions 
of dollars. 

Union Carbide purchasing executives 
tackle their advertising reading job 


methodically, and other divisions " 
so in pretty much the same wa 
McCaffrey’s chemical division is typic| 
and McCaffrey describes it this wa 
“Different publications are assigned | 
various people for reading. In this o1 
division we have a group of seven pu) 
lications (some weekly, some monthl) 
being reviewed by a specific readé@ 
In addition to that we have everybod 
reading, on the average, some 17 to $ 
other publications. That’s not cour} 
ing, of course, the two daily public) 
tions nearly everyone looks at.” Sit 
ilarly, MacLean’s packaging & materié 
handling division goes through “eig} 
or 10 packaging magazines, of whi 
about three are worth spending al) 
real time on. ” The other divisio 
follow like patterns. * 
Obviously, so much reading cannj 
be done in the office, and the exe 
utives agreed that they and their ass 
ciates do a great deal of reading 
home or while they are commuting. - 
Merthe expressed it: “I think that qu 
a lot of our people spend quite a | 
of time in the evening reading. The h 
isn’t anybody that leaves without ta 
home something to read.” ] 
Like other executives queried in #) 
series of articles, purchasing men i 
that advertising is of invaluable help/) 
finding out about new products, cuttil» 
production costs, saving time, etc. | 
Goodman: “We are in a very dynam 
business, which is changing very 
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ly and we must take full advantage 
s all the new developments. That is 
e basic reason for having a library— 
ij that our people can use all the valu- 
ble information in the form of articles 
advertising.” Added Merthe: “One 
j our philosophies in purchasing is to 
omote vigorous competition in every- 
fing we buy. It’s necessary for the 
irchasing executive to be familiar with 
ery source of supply on the market 
that when we are involved in a pur- 
asing problem we don't fail to in- 
ide a good, new source of supply.” 
ch reasoning is somewhat different 
m that encountered in the other 
de studies, but is no less important 
advertisers. 
Each of the six executives was able 
cite specific instances of industrial 
vertising which had helped him con- 
erably in one way or another. For 
umple, Merthe said “there have been 
ses where we have found new ma- 
Mials or new types of equipment” and 
tcLean recalled that he had recently 
me across a plastic bottle conform- 
, to the shape of cartons, which the 
mpany is currently interested in. Mc- 
ill, in turn, mentioned a new kind 
carbon paper which Union Carbide 
iow using with a great many of its 
ne 40,000 printed forms. 
Perhaps more important, however, 
n the numerous examples of finding 
v products and processes that the 
chasing executives could cite from 


ir own experience is the role they 
] 
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play as actual salesmen for advertisers 
products. MacLean called it “the trans- 
fer of the sales pitch to the purchasing 
agent.” He meant, of course, that it’s 
vitally important for advertisers to 
reach the purchasing executive, not only 
in his role as an order writer, but also 
in his role as an “inside salesman,” that 
is, selling the product to the production 
man or engineer who may not have 
heard of it. 

As internal salesmen, they complain 
that a great deal of industrial advertis- 
ing fails to give them adequate infor- 
mation to make a sale. The Union 
Carbide & Carbon executives listed 
those areas where they think ads fre- 
quently fail or miss their point. Here 
they are: 

e When they don’t indicate the avail- 
ability of a product or service. 

e When they don’t make clear the 
quantities available. 

e When they use cheesecake or other 
questionable devices to attract atten- 
tion, 

e When factual data is unclear or in- 
sufficient. 

Obviously, when ads do not give the 
purchasing agent the information he 
wants, he either gets it directly from 
the advertiser or attempts to get it 
from a salesman. In the latter case, 
they are frequently disappointed and 
occasionally even irritated for the sim- 
ple reason that the salesman all too 
often just can’t answer their questions. 
This is how McNeill described a re- 
cent incident when he called in a sales- 
man to get more information on a 
product he had seen advertised in a 
specialized business publication: “When 
we went after the sales organization, 
it knew no more about it (the product) 
than we did, even less in fact, and 
showed very little interest in our in- 
quiry. Finally, I had to contact the 
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branch manager, who happened to be 
a friend of mine, to get the detailed 
information from the home office. It 
was a very poorly coordinated situation 
and just sticks in the craw.” 


The other executives agreed with 
McNeill and even cited similar experi- 
ences. One made a suggestion which 
shouldn’t have to come from a potential 
customer, that advertisers should make 
sure that their salesmen at least have 
copies of the advertising being run 
“so the salesmen could pretend to know 
what’s happening.” 

The interest of these executives in the 
quality of industrial advertising is in- 
tense. They not only appreciate good 
artwork and layout, but they also dis- 
tinguish between institutional advertis- 
ing and actual selling advertising. They 
feel that it’s important for companies 
to keep their names before the public. 
“We have important jobs coming up,” 
said one, “and we’re interested in pre- 
paring an optimum list of bidders on 
the job. I personally will go through 
certain magazines to make sure that I 
haven’t left somebody off the bid list 
and if individual companies aren’t keep- 
ing their names before the public they 
are likely to be left out.” 


Further, the executives as a group 
are conscious of color, paper stock, and 
even the positioning of ads in publica- 
tions. For example, McCaffrey “appre- 
ciates beauty in ads and will stop to 
see who has spent that much money 
for a spread or a full page.” On the 
other hand, they don’t like to be 
troubled with “difficult” ads. They 
also dislike the practice of concen- 
trating advertising pages in the front 
of publications, and they dislike 
(and are aware of) advertising that 
is repeated month after month. “T like 
a new approach to advertising and not 
just the same thing issue after issue,” 


said one. They do like brevity, q 
catching art, color and “stopper” heag 
lines, 

Similarly, they indicated a sligh 
prejudice against firms whose adverti 
ing offends them, either by being in be 
taste or by making extravagant claim 
It would be difficult to assess just ho: 
much damage an advertiser might suff 
from such opinions, but it is certain 
safe to say that his advertising repn 
sents just as much wasted money, . 


This attitude of the Union Carbic 
purchasing executives carries over inj 
more general publications, of whic 
they read a surprising number. The 
read general business publications fF 
background information on companié 
in order to understand their sales po 
icies, their manufacturing facilities ar 
even their financial stability. Such ij 
formation forms a kind of environme) 
in which they read the industrial a 
vertising of the same companies. 


Just as there is in other industri} 
groups, the Union Carbide & Carbé 
purchasing executives have a two-w! 
stream of information between ther 
selves and top management, and 
tween themselves and other depai 
mental executives. This informatii) 
consists in part, at least, of industri 
ads. Making sure that these purche 
ing executives see the publication th] 
should takes a library staff of 
people and a four-figure budget 
subscriptions alone. Goodman sa, 
that the “basic reason for having su) 
a library is so our people can hay 
access to all the articles and advertisi 
which may describe new developm 
new ideas, new materials, new or bet 
equipment, new sources of supply t 
can be helpful to us in doing a beth 
job for the company, either in terms) 
cutting costs or getting more efficiel 
or less expensive equipment.” 


Union Carbide 
purchasing 
executives (I. to r. i ‘ 
Goodman, Merthe, |. 
McNeill, McCaffrey, vi n 


MacLean and 


ft 
Borden. 2 
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dvertising directed to purchasing 
ecutives helps the purchasing de- 
srtment to be of considerable assist- 
é to the other departments in the 
Zanization.” This, thinks L. O. Koven 
Bro. purchasing director H. W. Mac- 
osh, is how industrial advertising 
ps purchasing. executives maintain 
rchasing effectiveness. What Mac- 
osh’s statement points up most 
mchantly, however, is the tremen- 
s leverage exerted by the purchas- 
- executive’s function as a companv 
iringhouse for information bearing 
vital purchasing decisions. 
ortunately for industrial advertisers, 
chasing executives read industrial 
with a good deal of attention. A 
e survey of purchasing directors for 
ding companies indicates that nearly 
70 of them make a systematic effort 
ead the ads in business magazines, 
pite the discouraging volume of read- 
matter with which they must cope. 
e unanimity of purchasing execu- 
s on the value of industrial advertis- 
is impressive. Here are some typical 
| illuminating) comments: 
obert W. Acker, buyer, Mergen- 
ler Linotype Co.: “Industrial adver- 
ng helps to point out new products 
ch may not be introduced by direct 
s contact, salient qualities of prod- 
which salespeople assume _ the 
er knows about.” 
iobert C. Kelley, purchases & traf- 
ector, Dresser Industries: “The 
asing department acts as a look- 
for new materials for production 
engineering and in our. company 
are constantly clipping and repro- 
g ads from business publications.” 
oy Hawkes, purchasing agent, 
er Electric Furnace Co., thinks 
strial ads are a way of familiar- 
- the purchasing executive “with 
ucts and terminology for rec- 


fav) 
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Purchasing executives 
depend on industrial ads 


ommendation to other personnel.” 
e H. F. Jones, basic material division 
manager, Du Pont: “Purchasing people 
are paid to search out and disseminate 
new ideas. Advertising is a fine medium 
for getting new ideas into potential 
users’ hands.” 

e F.C. Esser, purchasing agent, West- 
inghouse Lamp division: “Not being 
able to sell all the salesmen who call, 
much information about a company or 
a product is found in advertising.” 

e G. J. Romieu, purchasing agent, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co.: “Reading 
ads is an education in familiarizing 
yourself with industry in general.” 

In addition to over-all benefits, a 
number of purchasing executives volun- 
teered specific examples of benefits re- 
sulting from industrial advertising. For 
example, purchasing director Clarence 
G. Hille, of American Machine & 
Foundry Co., points to recent develop- 
ments “whereby improvements in manu- 
facturing weld-drawn steel tubing per- 
mitted immediate savings of $5,000 on 
one order and the yearly potential is 
$25,000.” Then, too, industrial adver- 
tising enabled Mennen Co. purchasing 
agent W. F. Rae, Jr., to locate new 
sources of supply for vital materials. 
In addition, Vick Chemical Co. pur- 
chasing agent James M. Berry enumer- 
ates specific improvements in such areas 
as aerosol packaging applications. 
Robert Tulin, purchasing agent of Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corpora- - 
tion’s Parker-Kalon division, won't spec- 
ify benefits: “Benefits which are real- 
ized are incalculable.” 

One of the serious problems which 
industrial advertising has helped solve 
is the sheer cost of obtaining informa- 
tion about products and processes. This 
most often takes one of two forms. The 
first is the time and money spent in 
testing potentially useful materials. Ex- 
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Babcock & Wilcox’s 
assistant purchasing agent 


F. S. Romanse 


L. O. Koven & Brother’s 
director of purchasing 


H. W. Macintosh 


General Bronze’s 
director of purchases 


Henry Meyer 


Westinghouse Lamp’‘s 
purchasing agent 


Frederick C. Esser 


Pepperell’s 
director of purchases 
D. G. Donovan 


Dresser Industries’ 
purchasing director 
Robert C. Kelley 


+ 
* 
plains General Bronze Corp. director ¢ 
purchases Henry Meyer: “Advertisit 
makes possible a degree of selectivill 
before embarking on research into ne} 
products.” Second, and equally impo 
tant, is the expenditure of valuable e} 
ecutive time listening to personal sa 
pitches which frequently prove unfrui 
ful. Many of these wasted man-hou) 
can be saved, thinks RCA purchasir 
administration manager W. E. Hilber! 
se by contact of a specific soured 
through advertising knowledge ra 
than by trying to cover the field.” 
as Babcock & Wilcox assistant send 
purchasing agent F. S. Romanse quip) 
ads “save time, and time is moneys 

In fact, two-thirds of the executiv: 
queried believe that advertising to pu) 
chasing agents should precede sal} 
calls. Some of the reasons: 


e D. G. Donovan, director of pu 
chases, Pepperell Manufacturing Cé 
“I believe it helps to have seen t) 
company advertised before salesm@ 


call.” 


e F. F. Langer, purchasing ager 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co.: “This wou} 
minimize unnecessary calls.” { 
While purchasing executives @ 
overwhelmingly convinced of the val! 
of industrial advertising as a prof 
sional tool, they are equally in agré 
ment that general consumer advertisii 
is far from invaluable to them. Co! 
ments M. D. MacBurney, assistant pu 
chasing director of Allied Chemical” 
Dye Corporation’s Barrett division: ~ 
dustrial or technical advertising is | 
formative on a different level from & 
average household ad.” Adds purché 
ing director J. Stranad of Natio 
Lead’s titanium division: “Most buyé 
have a better than general knowled 
of products and are therefore alert j 
specifics.” And, points out James 
Borchert, general purchasing age) 
productive materials, A. O. Smith Cor} 
industrial and consumer advertisi 
have different patterns. Theyre 
comparable in our business normalli)! 
This is not to say that purchasi 
executives are entirely happy with f 
contribution industrial advertisi 
makes to their effective operation. 
most without exception, the men_ 
sponding to Tide’s questionnaire h 
suggestions for improving industt 
ads. Here’s a sampling of commen, 
e G. W. Howard Ahl, executive 
tary, National Assn. of Purchasi 
Agents: “You have to hit the purehi 
ing executives with effective adver 
ing, ‘spelled out’ specifications of W 
materials . . . will do. Feature | 
specific item each week or month, | 


e M. R. Maddux, purchasing ag 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Co.: “D 
disguise [ads] by false fronts!” 
e E. R. Randall, Walter Kidde & | 


purchasing director: “Get to the po 
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Boosted by sizable ad revenue gains in network 
television and business publications, national ad- 
vertising volume for major measurable media 
started off in January with a satisfactory though 
not spectacular increase over the comparable 
month in 1956. 


The Tide Advertising Index, prepared by J. K. 
Lasser & Co., shows last January’s volume at 6.1% 
better than 1956’s January. The jump in the In- 
dex rating was from 159.9 to 169.6, with all me- 
dia except farm publications sharing in increased 
revenue. 


The individual media worked out like this: 


® Network television, as usual, led all media in 
percentage of gain. From 365.0 Index points in 
January, 1956, net TV climbed to 408.6 points, a 
gain of 11.9%. 


@ Business publications demonstrated continuing 
strong growth, with a 10.9% jump in January 
over the same month a year ago. The Index point 

) rise was from 171.4 to 190.1. 


@ Newspapers’ revenue climbed a slight 3.9% 

in January over 1956’s like month, from 155.3 
® points to 161.3. This was due not to a linage in- 
™) crease (linage for the period was down 1.5%) but 
() ,to rising rates. 


»@ Magazines also came in for a slight revenue 
® gain in January, from 105.4 to 108.0 points for 
a 2.5% increase. 


@ Outdoor in January ran 2.4% ahead of the 
same month in 1956, with the Index edging ahead 
from 121.9 points to 124.8. 


iH! 


@ Farm publications were alone among major 
measurable media to slump in January, a tumble 
of 8.1% below 1956’s January. The droo in In- 
dex points was from 90.5 to 83.2. 


Network radio figures are not included due to 
rate complications, but an estimate is included in 
the Index for consistency. 


YEAR TO DATE 
1957 1956 % Change 
Fational advertising ..169.6....159.9....up 6.1% 
Pewspapers ........ V6) S207 1c. 00 .sa. Ups 3.9 70 
: *neral magazines ...108.0....105.4....up 2.5% 


i ttwork television ...408.6....365.0....up 11.9% 


MEEEMAOOT? | ee, t 124.8....121.9....up 2.4% 
i! 

m publications .... 83.2.... 90.5 .down 8.1% 
‘Bsiness publications .190.1....171.4....up 10.9% 


National advertising for 
January, 1957 


up 6.1% 


over January, 1956 


NETWORK TELEVISION BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


up 
10.9% 


NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES | 


OUTDOOR FARM PUBLICATIONS 
| - down : 


8.1% 


THREE-MONTH TREND 


January | December — November 

1957 1956 1956 
National advertising ...... 169.6....175.1....225.7 
Newspapers ............. 161.3:.%... 146.8:.... S287. 
General magazines ....... 108.0....148.2....204.5 
Network television ....... 408.6....420.2....414.6 
Outddore. co Ae stn ce oh nee 124.8....128.7....162.7 
Farm publications ........ 83.2.... 88.1....111.3 
Business publications ...... 190.1... .168.4....213.0 


All index figures are based on 100 equal to the 1947-1949 average, except television, where 100 equals the 1951 average. 
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Tide) LEADERSHIP PANEL 


The 


salesman ’s role 
in ad planning 


More & more companies are calling on their 
salesmen for information to guide the plan- 
ning of advertising and marketing strategy. 
Here’s what kind of information they re- 
quire from their salemen, how they get it, 


and how they use if. 


What information do ad managers 
require from salesmen? 
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ce! 
Topays salesman is rapidly becoming a ote 
pert. More & more companies are using the man in th 
field as a market analyst, a trend observer, a merchandise 
a promotion counselor, display artist and part-time publ) 
relations representative. Of course, from time to time tha 
expect him to take an order. a4 
> From a survey of the 1,100 advertising, agency ar 
public relations executives on Tide’s Advertising Leade 
ship Panel, it’s clear that the salesman is gaining new statu 
as an pnerenanely) important source for advertising an 
marketing planners. From company to company, thoug! 
there is considerable variation on exactly how much the 
ask of their salesmen, how much they actually get fro 
him—and to what extent they use the information. 
What do companies ask their salesmen to find ow 
The answer, says the Leadership Panel, is most o 
product movement—in essence, how are we doing in r 
tion to the competition? Next comes requests for da 
competitors’ prices, especially in cases where frequent pri 
changes are common to the industry. Third most-ofté 
requested is information concerning evaluation of busine 
prospects; and fourth, what are the customers’ needs ar 
problems? Other requests run the gamut from deal 
morale to co-op advertising. | 
The overwhelming majority of companies represent¢ 
on Tide’s Panel use one of three means for getting th 
information from their salesmen. The biggest single grow 
36%, extract the data from the regular reports filed | 
salesmen; another big group, 34%, get it directly from #) 
salesmen through personal contact. A substantial 22) 
use a questionnaire, and the remaining 8% use a variety | 
other techniques. 


> How do ad managers use the information supplied y 
salesmen? Basically there appears to be four ways it | 
used—and most companies use one or more of all fou 
1) they evaluate it or “weigh it” in terms of its possibj 
usefulness; 2) they apply it as a guide in planning bo) 
national and local marketing strategy, usually by com dif 
it with research from other sources; 3) they use it as a 
in media planning, more as a guide to local media # 
to national media; and 4) they forward it to the advertisii 
agency, for agency planning. iy 
Significantly, the Panel is firm in insisting that salesmi 

are exceptionally valuable as sources in one area but n 
as valuable in another: Fl 
e In marketing planning, say Panelists, salesmen’s re 
are invaluable; their ideas reflect the needs and probl 
of their individual markets, and collectively they pr 
a sound basis for changes in marketing strategy on bo 
a national and local scale. 

e In advertising planning, however, the Panel con 
the salesmen’s view as often being too limited in scopl) 
Panel members believe that few salesmen really und} 
stand the aims and accomplishments of national adverti 
programs, and therefore cannot contribute any construetil 
information. | 
> This may well be the major reason for a signifi ‘| 
trend disclosed by the Panel survey: companies are ¢@) 
centrating harder than ever before on the problem of “ed 
cating” their salesmen on the purpose, the imports h : 
the objective of advertising. ik 
e A resounding 98% of companies represented on the P. 
report they have formal programs to keep salesmen | 
formed of their advertising. These vary widely, from 
simple newsletter to a full-scale advertising report 
includes advance copies of ads that will appear, as we 
insert schedules. 
e About 73% solicit their salesmen’s opinions on a 
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managers collect 
information from salesmen? 


From sales reports 


erst Writes eae teres. “eevee: tee Gegenwart Sees) SSrpnrer went pee lenemnice ements eases Cee 


From personal contact 


ae meee, cree Seer erm ee erm ment meena ats Sees petit Neen eres een ee 


From other sources 


ising, but admit they make no active use of these unless 
he same ideas pop up repeatedly. 

Close to 40% of the companies go so far as to ask sales- 
men’s advice in the planning of ad campaigns. However, 
he requested suggestions are applied mostly to local media, 
yre seldom sought for national ad programs. 


The most prevalent method for keeping salesmen in- 
rmed—the one used by more than 35% of companies 
presented on the Panel—is through distribution of adver- 
sing proofs and schedules, reprints or tearsheets. Another 
95% discuss company advertising at district sales meetings, 
d the same percentage send out internal magazines, news- 
Mtters or direct mail pieces. Still another 8% distribute 
erchandising brochures. The remaining companies use 
nonthly sales kits, personal visits to sales districts, general 
(Wews releases and straight advertising reports. 

Calvert Distillers conducted a noteworthy experiment 
cently when it took four top salesmen on a tour of its 
zency offices (Grey Advertising) as well as its own, in 
hat the company, agencymen and salesmen all considered 
profitable interchange of ideas (Tide—March 8). 


Yet while companies go all out to tell salesmen about 
ivertising, they'd rather not have the sales people recipro- 
te. Major reason: the salesmen seldom look beyond 
eir own problems. Says Walter Weir, executive vice- 
ésident of Donahue & Coe: “Salesmen can seldom know 
at is referred to as ‘the big picture.’ They tend to think 
hiefly in terms of their own problems.” Nevertheless, 
leir believes all obtainable information can be helpful in 
e planning stage, including that sent in from the field. 
ds the ad manager of a large midwest company: “What 
e Northern salesman wants can vary considerably from 
jat the Southerner wants—especially in regard to the 
ning of ads and promotion.” 

Another pitfall is pointed out by H. J. Graham, in 
arge of advertising & sales promotion for Hartford Acci- 
nt & Indemnity Co., who warns that salesmen’s sugges- 
ms might boomerang: “We consider their opinions in- 
vidually, then watch for patterns of opinion that are 
irly widespread, as we consider this possibility of very 
ul importance. But we do not seek advice. Too much 
it is unqualified, and we feel that failing to act on re- 
ested advice can have an adverse effect on the sales 
ff members’ attitude toward our advertising activities.” 


Mh 


As indicated by the Panel response, more than a few 
mpanies consider their salesmen’s advice germane to 


planning ad programs. This is logically part of the cur- 
rent trend toward incorporating sales, advertising and re- 
search units within a company under a single marketing 
planning group. 

Paul Bolton, executive vice-president of the National 
Assn. of Wholesalers, believes that field representatives 
can make active contributions merely by being alert. “Sales- 
men who are ‘on the ball, ” he says, “frequently will pick 
up a lot of competitive sales strategy; and frequently it fits 
in because it improves a company’s promotions.” 

Many Panelists confess they often get salesmen’s ideas 
whether they ask for them or not. Most of these, they 
say, are light criticisms, and generally call attention to 
some way in which the company’s advertising failed to 
remedy a bad market situation in the complainant’s territory. 

Salesmen also suggest new (and often costly) promotion 
ventures. Moans W. D. Cressman, public relations director 
of James Lees & Sons: “They have more ideas than we 
have budget.” 


> Yet solicited or not, suggestions and opinions for adver- 
tising are always accepted. All get consideration, and 
some are actually put to work. Yet in rare cases do sales- 
men’s suggestions get as far as the advertising agencies. 
A few Panelists say they bring up these ideas during con- 
ferences with agency people, but more often they're added 
to an agenda, emerge in composite with the plans and 
ideas of ad managers or others working on a company’s 
ad campaign. 

In a number of other cases, ideas are relayed to sales 
meetings for possible application to other phases of a com- 
pany’s operation. K. H. Seidel, advertising director of 
Melrose Distillers, believes the policy of asking salesmen 
their ideas is just good public relations: “We encourage their 
suggestions and criticism because it helps develop their 
continuing interest.” 


> One good example of how a company integrates sales- 
men’s work with advertising and marketing needs is de- 
tailed by the general sales manager of a medium-sized but 
well known Ohio company: The company talks advertising 
to its salesmen through mailings, discussions at sales meet- 
ings, and other means. It solicits both opinions and advice 
from field men on the advertising, but doesn’t act upon this 
until the suggestions form a pattern. “Collectively,” says 
the sales manager, “salesmen can furnish very good market 
research. How much can be used for planning operations 
depends on how carefully we evaluate it.” | 


How do ad managers use the 


information supplied by salesmen? 


Evaluate or ‘weigh it’’ 
for possible application. 


Use it as a guide in 
planning marketing strategy. 
Use it as a guide in 

media planning 


Forward it to the ad 
agency for their planning 


A NEW, bright, national market is 
yours for the asking. It lies in the grow- 
ing amount of free time for people in 
virtually all income groups. Certainly, 
it is the result of progress and _ pros- 
perity. But, as the box accompanying 
this article suggests, it is probably the 
most complex (and least understood) 
of any market existing today. About all 
that is crystal clear about it is that it is 
big & rich (see above) and will grow, 
with the years, bigger & richer. 


> The single, most important fact about 
the new market, however, may not be 
its size, its buying power or its poten- 
tial. It lies in what could be called its 
influence+leisure, rather than work, is 
fast becoming the factor that dominates 
the average person’s average week. 
Thus, leisure can influence not just 
where a person chooses to live, but 
many major purchases he makes, in- 
cluding food & clothing, and many of 
his discretionary purchases., 


Advertisers, it’s true, are. beginning: 


to see and to trade on what is often 
called “the new way of life,” but too 
often the idea is connected with the 
trek to the suburbs. That, plainly, is too 
narrow and simple a way to look at 
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TODAY’S LABOR FORCE 75,353,000 


Professional 


Managers, Officials, Proprietors 


(except farm) 


Farmers & Farm Managers 


Operatives 


6,756,000 
6,696,000 


3,959,000 
~en5 284,000 


- (Factory machines and vehicles. 


- Service Workers lexcept. domestic) a 


laborers ( eycepr form 


oe 


Farm Laborers & Foremen 


Private Houseworkers 


leisure and its myriad ramifications. 
Perhaps the best path to a correct view 
is to study the habits of the biggest 
segment of the leisure market, or those 
who might be called the new leisure 
class. As the figures above indicate, 
they are the millions of workers, freed 
daily from the factory by the five 
o clock whistle which now, more often 
than not, blows at four. 

If today’s worker with regular hours 
and regular pay now has more time on 
his hands than ever before, indications 
are hell have even more in the im- 
mediate future. At least, the United 
Auto Workers says it will seek a 32- 
hour work week in 1958 negotiations, 
and the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica says it will seek a six-hour day in 
1959%Sametime, as his working hours 
lessen, the worker's pay envelope fat- 
tens. The average weekly earnings of 
a production worker in manufacturing 
came to $80.19 last year, compared 
with $64.71 in 1951, 

He is spending more of his money on 
leisure time goods. Skilled workers, for 
instance, buy more boats and outboard 
motors than anyone else (accounting 
for at least one-third of the market). 
Salesmen and clerical workers form the 


$54.92 in 1949.4 


second biggest market; profession) 
people, proprietors & managers a% t 
thirdy 


> Yale professor of American Studig 
David M. Potter, sums up today’s ler 
ure market this way: “The most par 
doxical development in the allocatic 
of leisure is that spare time, instead || 
remaining the exclusive domain of 7 
privileged class, is attained in the 1 
est measure by manual workers aij 
perhaps is enjoyed least by the exec} 
tive or professional man whose oce}| 
pational and social status is conside 
to be the highest.” 

Fortune’s assistant managing editd) 
William H. Whyte, Jr., agrees with 
view. The executive, says he, enjoll 
only “non-leisure leisure.” “He knoy 
it’s the guy who takes home the hom) 


i 


work that gets promoted. He’s wor) 
ing because he likes it, because i] 
thrives on competition. We live in } 
extremely competitive society. We hay 
competitive values, and it’s prety 
hard to forget about them when ) 
comes to leisure.” 
Part of this attitude, thinks Why) 
results from “the feeling that ther 
something wrong with relaxing. 
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dea of leisure outrages public morality. 
Businessmen may talk about a four- 
ay week. But theyre very uncom- 
ortable when they do.” But mainly, the 
xecutive’s predicament results from his 
wh competitive drive. “Business ex- 
scutives knock themselves out. On 
heir hours off they work just as hard.” 
Attesting to the importance of the 
verage worker as today’s man of leis- 
re, the first study undertaken by the 
niversity of Chicago’s new Center 
‘or the Study of Leisure dwells on 
actory workers’ leisure habits (Tide— 
arch 10, 1956). Center director, 
David Riesman, and his associate, War- 
ier Bloomberg, Jr., report in the study 
of Gary, Ind., steel workers) that 
t is becoming increasingly difficult to 
listinguish between factory workers’ 
se of leisure and the leisure habits of 
he rest of the country. 
| “Mass consumption of goods and the 
ass media tend to blur class lines, 
ind, tend, moreover, not only to faster 
iltering down of leisure class patterns 
yom the taste leaders at the top, but 
Iso. to promote uniformities from 


helow.” 


| Adds the Center’s research director 


‘The accompanying article analyzes 
hat can only be called the new 
eisure class. It analyzes it not just 
1 terms of size, income and loca- 
tion. The article raises, and at- 
empts to answer, the most basic of 
uestions for today’s advertisers: 
1 a new age where little in the 
ast is as agreeable as the present 
nd where tomorrow is expected to 
be even better, what (or who) in- 
luences tastes, creates choice? 
Why study this new leisure class 
_ so avidly—particularly in relation 
to tastes and choice? As Tide re- 
orted just about a year ago, the 
isure market is today’s brightest 
new market (Tide—March 10, 24; 
pril 7, 21, 1956). For every two 
days the average American works 
oday, he gets one day off. Further, 
the market is hardly tapped—de- 
es increased leisure, people to- 
ay spend the same proportion of 
their income (roughly 4%) on such 
‘pursuits as they spent 20 years ago. 
For a third reason, leisure can 
become “the great equalizer of pro- 
duction and consumption.” In a 
tuation where one worker can pro- 
luce more than several consumers 
can use, leisure simultaneously cre- 
ates fewer producers, more con- 
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Rolf B. Meyersohn (all three men are 
sociologists): “It used to be assumed 
that when a person played golf he was 
upper class. And that when one played 
pool he was from the lower social scale. 
This is far from true today. One can no 
longer say that leisure in a middle- 
class suburb is different from that in a 
working class neighborhood. Leisure 
tastes have become homogeneous.” 

Plainly the sociologists beat the 
economists to the study of today’s new 
leisure market, but studies like the 
Gary one are far too few. Just how 
people spend their leisure today and 
what influences them to spend it the 
way they do are questions that remain 
for the most part unanswered. 

A valiant try is a recent study by Al- 
fred C. Clarke, instructor in sociology 
and anthropology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. From Clarke’s research, it’s 
possible to draw some conclusions 
about what influences people’s leisure, 
especially the working man who has so 
much of it. 

From replies to a mailed question- 
naire to residents of Columbus, Ohio 
(chosen by random sample), Clarke 
chronicled leisure habits at five occu- 
pational levels (there were at least 100 


sumers and new kinds of consumer 
demand for new forms of produc- 
tion. Finally, and perhaps the 
most compelling reason for study- 
ing the new leisure market with ut- 
most care, few really comprehend 
its scope—or, put another way, its — 
possibilities. It ranges today from 
simple play to the tremendous and 
complex needs there mav be inside 
a man with nothing to do for a day 
a a week or the last years of his 
life. 

Webster defines leisure as “time 
free from work; ease.” Perhaps 
Fortune does the more precise job 
for marketers by defining leisure 
time activity or expenditure as “one 
that is undertaken by choice, not of 
necessity, and is pursued for its 
own sake. ...” Choice, surely, is 
the real key to the leisure market. 

The lush leisure market is thus 
unusually complex—it involves fun, 
it involves fears, it involves needs, 
it involves choice. Indeed some 
sociologists say it involves even the 
future. University of Chicago soci- 
ologist David Riesman, for in- 
stance, hopes that “play”—using 
one’s spare time to pursue one’s 
liberate people from a- growing 


respondents for each group): profes- 
sional people; managers, officials & 
proprietors; sales and clerical workers 
as well as other white-collar office 
workers; skilled craftsmen & kindred 
workers, and finally, service workers 
and semi-skilled & unskilled workers. 


> Of Clarke’s findings, probably the 
most significant is the role of television 
as both leisure activity and influence. 
For example, Clarke found that regard- 
less of occupational level, “no other 
activity occupied a greater proportion 
of the respondents’ leisure time.” 
Furthermore, television viewing in- 
creases as you go down the occupational 
scale. Thus, among professional people, 
69.5% of the respondents view televi- 
sion almost daily, 12.6% about once a 
week, 17.9% less than once a week. 
Among managers, officials & proprie- 
tors, 75.5% view television almost daily, 
13.7% about once a week, 10.8% less 
than once a week. Among sales people, 
clerks and other white collar workers, 
the percentage jumps to 84.8% viewing 
almost daily, 11.3% about once a week, 
3.9% less than once a week. Figures 
are almost identical for skilled crafts- 
men & kindred workers, rise to 85.3% 


A new look at leisure 


own. individuality—will eventually 
urge to conform to their group 
rather than develop their own 
tastes, make their own choices. 
Thus the leisure market is both 
an economic bonanza and a soci- | 
ological challenge — a combination — 
marketers rarely face fully. The 
accompanying article makes plain 
where interested marketers may be- 
gin the job. As Yale professor of 
American Studies David M. Potter 
has observed, “the most paradoxical 
development in the allocation of 
leisure time is that spare time, in- 
stead of remaining the exclusive 
domain of a privileged class, is at- 
tained in the fullest measure by 
manual workers and perhaps is en- 


joyed least by the executive or pro- 


fessional man whose occupational 
and social status is considered to be 
the highest.” 
Today’s big leisure market, in 
short, lies among those with regular 
work hours, regular pay envelopes 
—production people, clerks, crafts- 
men, foremen, plus many laborers 
and service workers. Together, 
these workers constitute over half 
the total labor force. Indeed, the 
new leisure class is truly better 
called the new “leisure mass.” 
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This chart ranks use of leisure time by ‘frequency of participation’ for the labor 


force categories shown below.” 


‘Source: Alfred C. Clarke, Dept. of Sociology & Anthropology, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Professionals; managers, Craftsmen; operatives; 
officials, proprietors service workers 
(except farm) 4 (except domestic) 


Watching television 1 Watching television 


Listening to radio 2 Listening to radio 


Studying Doing odd jobs at home 


Playing with children Playing with children 


Doing odd jobs at home Driving car for pleasure 


Reading for pleasure Visiting friends 


Visiting friends Working on car 


- ; Entertaining at home 
Driving car for pleasure 


a Reading for pleasure 
Entertaining at home 


; Just loafing 
Listening to phonograph records 


Listening to phonograph records 
Aitending fraternal organizations 


12 Playing card games, other than 
Attending a party bridge or poker 


Justloafing 1: 13 Studying 
Working oncar 14 14 Spending time in tavern 


Attending movies | 15 Attending a party 


Playinalbrrce Attending movies 


Playing card Games oinerinee Attending fraternal organizations 


bri k 
Mee Oey Playing poker 


Bowling : 
Bowling 


Spending time in tave 
a Attending a wrestling or 
Playing poker boxing match 


Attending a wrestling or Playing bridge 


boxing match 
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for ‘daily viewing for service workers, 
semi-skilled & unskilled workers, with 
11.8% viewing once a week, 2.9% less 
than once a week. 

Incidentally, Clarke found frequent 
criticism of television penciled in 
by respondents at each occupational 
level. Samples: “I spend more time than 
I should on this”; “Don’t enjoy many 
of the programs, but there’s nothing 
else to do”; “Guess I’ve become ad- 
dicted to TV.” Further, Clarke found 
hat sports programs were the best- 
liked regardless of occupational level. 
Second to television as a leisure-time 
activity is radio listening—all occupa- 
tional levels placed it right after tele- 
vision (over 50% of total respondents 
devote at least some time each day 
istening to radio). However, Clarke 
ound, radio appeals most to profes- 
sional and managerial occupational 
evels; appeal falls off sharply in all 
other occupational groups. 


» Clarke’s second major finding bears 
lirectly on whether the new leisure 
‘lass picks up its taste cues from those 
‘vithin its own social circles (e.g., the 
,orizontal influence of the immediate 
sroup, as explored by sociologists Paul 
.azarsfeld and Elihu Katz), or whether 
he cues come from above (as is so 
ommonly believed by advertisers). 
Wlarke’s research tends to support both 
ypes of influence, rather than lend 
yeight to one over the other. 


For one thing, he found that persons 
1 what he calls the “lower prestige,” 
roader occupational groups (such as 
actory workers) “tend to have fewer 
timate friends than those in higher 
jositions’ and probably visit friends 
*ss than those in the professional or 
lanagerial groups. Thus they are per- 
aps less influenced by their own 
rcles or groups. 

Further, “higher prestige” occupa- 
jonal groups have “greater dominance” 
) community organizations. “For ex- 
ple, professional people, proprietors, 
anagers & officials participate much 
ore frequently in fraternal organi- 
itions and club meetings than any of 
‘e other occupational groups.” Al- 
ough it is true that the clubs of the 
bper occupational brackets may differ 
m those of the lower occupational 
roups, where both groups meet (e. g., 
a community center), the influence 
ttern is pretty clear. 

The chart accompanying this article 
ows how leisure time is spent by 
ople in two major occupational areas, 
ose in “higher prestige” jobs and 
lose in “lower prestige” jobs. As in- 
ated, television is the stellar leisure 
action, then radio, for both groups. 
uereafter leisure tastes vary. An ac- 
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curate summation of what influences 
leisure time activity in the “mass” group 
must, obviously, include television and 
radio as well as pressure from “higher 
prestige” groups and from the so-called 
“peer” groups. 


2 
> Clarke also analyzed the use of lei- 
sure by the broader categories of 
1) spectator activities; 2) participant 
sports; 3) home & family-centered 
activities. 


First, Clarke found that spectator 
activities represent but a small portion 
of spare-time activities. There were 
certain obvious findings: football ap- 
peals most to upper occupational groups 
(where a college background is usual); 
baseball appeals most at the lower oc- 
cupational levels, as do wrestling, box- 
ing and stock car races. Concerts, lec- 
tures, plays appeal mainly to the upper 
occupational groups. 


The amount of time spent attending 
movies (in an indoor theater) is not re- 
lated to the level of occupational pres- 
tige. However, “a significantly large 
proportion” of skilled workers, service 
workers, semi-skilled and unskilled la- 
borers attend drive-in movie theaters. 
In fact, three times as many persons in 
these groups attend an auto theater one 
to three times a month as in profes- 
sional and managerial groups. 


Clarke’s conclusion: “commercial 
forms of recreation seem to play a very 
minor role in adult leisure patterns. As 
little as 4% of the total leisure time of 
persons in the higher prestige group 
can be included in this category. This 
amount increased to 10% for those at 
the lower prestige level.” 


> As for participant sports, “golf repre- 
sents perhaps the most pertinent ex- 
ample of how an activity is being trans- 
formed from the exclusive possession 
of a few wealthy individuals to a popu- 
lar pastime for many.” 

Intriguingly enough, Clarke’s study 
suggests that the number of games 
bowled per month (“by the respond- 
ents in this study”) is not necessarily 
related to occupational group. And, he 
declares, “the relatively low frequency 
of participation in this sport contrasts 
markedly with accounts attesting the 
tremendous popularity which this par- 
ticular type of commercial recreation 
allegedly enjoys.” Bowling, like a “sub- 
stantial number of leisure activities,” 
apparently appeals to a “small number 
of devotees who participate in, or at- 
tend, their favorite leisure pursuit with 
clock-wise regularity.” 

Those classic American sports—hunt- 
ing and fishing—have their greatest 
popularity among skilled & kindred 
workers. 


Clarke studied only the above four 
participant sports, thus is unable to cite 
the total time people devote to such 
sports. His major finding in this area 
concerns golf, which is now played 
often in every occupation group. 

As for leisure-time activities centered 
in the home, Clarke did not find many 
differences among the various occupa- 
tional groups. However, he did find 
that the lower occupational groups — 
skilled workers, service workers, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers—do more 
odd jobs around the house than do 
other occupational groups. 


> Clarke’s greatest contribution per- 
haps is his detailing of the portion of 
total leisure time that each occupational 
group spends in & around home (any- 
where from 60% to 80% of the time). 
Who spends the most time at home? 
The professional and managerial 
groups. Concluded Clarke: “Evidence 
appears to indicate that the home and 
the family still play a more important 
role in contemporary leisure patterns 
than is usually indicated in the socio- 
logical writings which follow the famil- 
iar “‘defunctionalization of the family’ 
theme.” 


On the reason for home & family- 
oriented leisure, anthropologist Mar- 
garet Meade, for one, has definite 
views. She thinks that the increased 
time spent at home today is basically a 
retreat from the world: “Today more 
people are choosing to stay home. They 
did so during the depression because 
they had no money to go out. Today 
they do it for different reasons. I think 
they're retreating from problems of im- 
portance .. . judgments, opinions. . . . 
It’s propably most pronounced in the 
U.S. and Russia.” 


Sociologist Herbert J. Gans of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Institute 
of Urban Studies isn’t sure that family- 
centered leisure is really desired: “Fam- 
ilies don’t take their recreation as 
groups when they can avoid it. Teen- 
agers like to get out more, while the 
adults prefer to entertain at home, or 
visit the homes of friends. 


“There isn’t enough room in most 
houses for both age groups to enter- 
tain separately, so the teen-agers go 
out and let the adults stay home... . 
Teen-agers are ahead of their parents 
in education, which adds to the differ- 
ences. And family outings are often 
dull affairs for children. Changes in 
behavior aren’t as great as people think. 
The dramatic thing is the spread of the 
‘good life’ to more people.” 


> Family-centered leisure activities may 
or may not be the trend of the future. 
One trend does look strong: sociologist 
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THE OUTDOOR SPORTSMEN’S MARKET... 


$6 BILLION TO SPEND! 


Let’s take a look at this booming $6 billion Sports Market of men with shorter 


working hours . 


$88,000,000 for licenses— Nearly 25 
million people bought hunting and fish- 
ing licenses last year. 
\ \ Before they even wet a 


. line or fired a shot, they 
yas out $88,000,000 
Oe 


for licenses alone. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1956, 
fishing license pur- 
.2 chases increased 69%. 
Hunting license pur- 


Growing at an even 
faster rate is the circu- 
lation of OUTDOOR 
LIFE — up 89.5% since 1946 .. . the 
largest selling magazine ever edited for 
sportsmen! 

For equipment, tackle, lines, guns 
and ammunition and other equipment 
used primarily for hunting and fishing, 
American sportsmen spend $1,282,- 
000,000 a year! This does not include 
the cost of transportation, apparel, 
lodging and other expenditures which, 
according to the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, put the annual dollar value 
of the hunting-fishing market up to 
$3 billion! And that’s not all! Last year 
4,600,000 participated in archery, in- 
cluding 200,000 who actually hunt with 
bow and arrow! 


e e e 
Big and booming, too, is the boat 
business. More than 28 million people 
went aboard all kinds of pleasure boats 


last summer. “They Send $1.2 billion 
for outboard motors, boats, lubricants, 
accessories, maintenance one service. 
Jim Emmett, Outdoor Life’s boating 
editor, points out a significant trend — 
the happy marriage of two sports: 
camping and boating! Boats with open 
or convertible tops, Emmet observes, 
are popular because they enable entire 
families to haul complete equipment 
for living out of doors along fresh and 


salt waterways from Canada to the 
Gulf! 


Marine dealers, queried by the Out- 
board Boating Club, reported that 72% 
of their customers designate fishing and 
hunting as the primary reasons for buy- 


G 0 chases were up 47%.- 


.more paid vacations and vastly increased income! They have 
more money to spend than ever before! 


ing boats. 81% of the outboard motor 
buyers give parallel answers. One large 
manufacturer asked boat-building 
companies for recommendations in 
selecting media to reach boat buyers. 
Leading all magazines — by a huge mar- 
gin was OUTDOOR LIFE. Direct quo- 
tations from reports of boat advertisers 
relate that OUTDOOR LIFE “pro- 
duces the most inquiries . . . sells the 
most boats . . . tops all publications in 
producing leads — at the lowest cost 
per inquiry!” 

e @ e 
Automobiles, transporting sports- 
men and their outdoor-loving families 
and their gear on 
week-end and other 
vacation and hunt- 
ing and fishing 
trips, take severe 
punishment. The 
recent survey 
among OUTDOOR 
LIFE readers re- , 
vealed an average ‘ 
annual mileage of 
18,800 — about twice the national aver- 
age. Long drives, plus abnormal loads 
— particularly among cars towing the 
750,000 boat trailers now in use — give 
tires and mechanical parts, staggering 
punishment. That’s why oil companies, 
tire and accessory manufacturers re- 
gard OUTDOOR LIFE so important 
in their advertising program. 

e e e 


Take a look at the price tags on all 
«the “extras” these sportsmen buy . 
hunting and fishing a 
equipment, boats, ¢€  _<%& mH | 
motors, autos, ; AM 
liquor, etc. You 
name it! They buy 
it! And don’t forget 455 
the billions spent on | 
strictly camping: 
equipment, outdoor re 
cookery, dogs and ~~ 
dog foods — all of ~ 


= NG ‘the 
which swell the total spent a sportsmen. 


More than a million top-flight, enthu- 
siastic sportsmen are now buyers of 
OUTDOOR LIFE each month — more 
men than buy any other magazine 
edited primarily for anglers and 
hunters! Advertisers, with products or 
services bought by sportsmen, for them- 
selves or their families, will find a re- 
sponsive audience in this important 
market. 
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Clarke found “craftsmanlike activities’ 
big in every occupational level. Fur. 
ther, and most significant, this is strong. 
est among the new leisure mass of 
skilled workers. For example, Clarke 
found that some 20% of those in the 
top occupational groups spend their 
time on crafts work, while 23% of 
skilled craftsmen & kindred workers do 
so, and 30% of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers. 

One clue to why, may be found in 4 
comment made by a steel worker in a 
film for export made by the U.S. In 
formation Service, called “The Leisure 
Hours.” Said this worker, member of a 
hot rod club devoted to refurbishing 
standard U.S. cars: “The fellows out at 
the mill laugh at my having $4,000 in 
a Chevvy. Could have a Cadillac for 
that money. I don’t want a Cadillac: 
Like I tell my wife, Juanita: I want 
a car different from anybody else’s ce 
something that’s really all my own. 


> A question is whether today’s ney 
leisure class actually gets satisfacti 
from spare-time pursuits. Clarke’s study 
suggests that few in any occupatio 
group really get as much satisfaction 
as they would like. The lower occupa- 
tional groups seem to derive more sat 
isfaction from leisure pursuits than do 
the others. Professional people are the 
most discontented. 

Fortune’s William Whyte suggests 
one reason for the discontent amo 
upper occupational groups. Whyte fin: 
that people in the new suburbs a 
subject to group pressures to “be go 
citizens” in their leisure hours. “In fa 
I wonder if leisure is quite the word fo 
it. On Sunday, on a sunny day in @ 
community like Park Forest, Ill., every: 
body is knocking himself out—mowi 
the lawn, painting the carport, go 
off to a hundred different meetings 
school board, Republican Club, Deme 
cratic Club, etc. There is no such thing 


or watching television. The rest of the 
community just won’t let you. Bang 
goes the screen door and in walk 
Gladys asking you to come to a meets 


tremendous pressure to join and do anc} 
pee a Bs citizen that it’s pretty hare 


mere idleness. Clarke found that the 
lower prestige groups, if they had am} 
extra day, would use a couple of hour 
of it to loaf. Sametime, the highe 
status groups, like professional 
managerial people (those, it shoul 
remembered, most discontent with 
leisure activities), ‘would use the 
to work at their jobs.” 
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)hilco-Bendix—a new and important name in the home-laun- 
ry field—makes its debut in this eye-opening four-color spread 
or the Duomatic washer-dryer combination. Dominating every 
d in the new series is a giant picture of the Duomatic door with 
ie campaign theme, “It’s a washer... it’s a dryer... it’s two in 
ne!” Sign-off line displays the new basic theme for all Philco 
orporation advertising, “Look ahead...and you'll choose Philco.” 


Snowfake 
Snafu 


Pein 
ke ae ane 803% 
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ew copywriter for Consolidated Edison Company is TV 
eather reporter Uncle Wethbee. Working between nightly 
lecasts (co-starring his partner and creator, Tex Antoine), 
nk turns out at least three columns a week for New York and 
tburban papers. Though ads cover everything from cabbages 
kings, Unk always manages to get in some convincing words 
xout low-cost, dependable gas and electricity from Con Edison. 
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DURSTINE & OSBORN, 


tW YORK + ATLANTA + BOSTON « BUFFALO + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + HOLLYWOOD + LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS + PITTSBURGH + 


band version of the Light-Up Time song add sparkle to the new 
TV campaign for Lucky Strike Cigarettes — made by The 
American Tobacco Company. Commercials all feature the popu- 
lar Lucky Strike couple, Grace and Russ, in appealing, true-to- 
life smoking situations ...and make this most inviting promise: 
“You'll say a Lucky’s the best-tasting cigarette you ever smoked.” 


Seagoing hero of Jack London tales, Captain David Grief, 
now sails the TV waves for Standard Oil Company of California. 
Filmed on location throughout the South Pacific, the half-hour 
shows are telecast in the West and Hawaii. Fine work by Max- 
well Reed as Captain Grief, plus the eternal demand for Jack’ 
London’s exciting sea stories, should assure a large, enthusias- 


tic audience for the client’s own exciting commercial stories. 


INC., ADVERTISING 


SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + TORONTO 
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BUYING POWER INDEX 


NTS OF RETAIL SALES 
TEN STORE GROUP 


CONSUMER GOODS 


FINANCE INS- 
URANCE, REAL 
ESTATE 


Use them for fast, Uilomtuic territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories, you can conveniently 
apply the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power to your own market areas. 


Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation 
of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- 
matically right in your own office. 


More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have adopted this new approach to 
setting scientific sales quotas. 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combination of factors) published in the 
Survey would reflect consumer demand for your 
product. If you have any questions on this point, 
you may without obligation consult with the staff 


of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for complete 
details. 


For further information on how to use the Sur- 
vey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write or 
phone Dr Jay M. Gould, MARKET STATIS- 
TICS, INC. 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N Y (Telephone Mu. 4-3559). 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mu-4-3559 
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There seems to be some faltering in the steady upward climb of advertising 
volume. For the first two months of this year compared with the same period of 
1956, magazine ad pages were down 1.7% to 11,729, though revenues rose 

4.8% to $92,966,149. National newspaper linage was down 3.6%, while automotive 
linage declined a serious 8.4%. Only network television continues its climb— 
revenues for January and February were up 9% over last year, to $82,941,074. 


Despite several major tremors toward the end of last year, the magazine 
industry closed the books on 1956 in a strong position. Most striking 
development: the reversal of the long-time downward trend of profit margins. 
Five of the eight publicly held companies reporting (Esquire, working on a 
March fiscal year, won't report for several months; Hearst issues only a 
consolidated report) upped their profit margins, one about held its own (two 
reported net losses). Here are the figures: 


e Curtis reported revenues of $186,575,869, up 3.7% over 1955. Profits 
jumped a huge 52.7% to $6,234,398, while ratio of profits to sales rose from 
2.2% to 3.3%. 


e Crowell-Collier closed out a disastrous year with an estimated net loss of 
$2,500,000. Sales are as yet unreported. 


e Conde-Nast slipped over into the loss column for the first time with a net 
loss of $83,000, despite a slight rise in sales to $24,540,000. While ad revenues were 
ahead, circulation revenue was down. Big expense, says Gonde-Nast, was 
revamping pattern division, whose sales were down 12%. 

Interestingly, despite the net loss, close to $500,000 in dividends were paid out. 


¢ Macfadden sales were $18,260,066, up 6.4% from 1955, while profits rose 
26.6% to $635,758 Profit margin rose from 2.9% in 1955 to 3.4%. 


© McCall Corp., despite a rise of 13.4% in sales to $60,991,871, closed the year 
with profits down sharply from 1955—$705,365, a decline of 33.5%. Profit 
margin shrank from 1.9% in 1955 to 1.1% last year. 


e Meredith Publishing boosted sales 7.6% in 1956 to $23,547,492, while profits 
were up 21% to $2,054,744. Profit margin also increased substantially from 
7.7% in 1955 to 8.7% in 1956. 


e New Yorker closed its year with sales of $14,431,554, up 11.4% over 1955. 
Profits were up 12.7% to $1,480,416. Profit margin inched up to 10.2%. 


e Time, Inc., reported sales of $229,373,627 (up 14.5%); profits of $13,850,137 
(up an enormous 50.6%). Ratio of profit to sales: 6%, up from 1955’s 4.5%. If 
profits from the sale of Houston Oil Co. are included, Time’s profits total 
$28,963,870. 


The recent hearings before the Senate Public Works committee on Sen. 

Richard Neuberger’s (Dem., Ore.) bill to outlaw advertising signs on the new 
highway network financed (either wholly or in part) by the Federal government, 
uncovered at least one salient fact: the organized outdoor advertising 
industry’s public relations are desperately inadequate. 
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Toll-TV 
without 
FCC: 


Big spenders 
in business 
publications: 


The Neuberger bill would ban outdoor advertising on the new highways 
wherever they cross U.S.-owned lands. In addition, it would authorize the | 
government to pay 90% of the cost of buying up advertising easements on lands ; 
adjoining the rest of the system in cooperation with the states. : + 


Point is that testimony during the hearings disclosed that most proponents 
of the Neuberger bill are arguing from a mental image of the state highways 
of the 1930’s—cluttered canyons of hot dog and tourist cabin signs. 


Where outdoor has fallen down is in failing to separate this image from the 
realities of the modern outdoor medium, with its standardized boards, its 
emphasis on selected locations rather than indiscriminate use. 


It’s evident that outdoor interests belatedly recognize the fajlings of the 
industry’s PR, since Hill & Knowlton was retained a few months ago, around 
the time that agitation for Federal control through a rider on the highway bill _ 
began. The fact that Neuberger’s bill came up for hearings at all indicates that 
outdoor’s move was long overdue. t 


Estimates are that the bill will die in committee, so outdoor has an 
excellent chance of squeaking through this time. But public relations will 
have to pick up if the medium wants its luck to hold. 


International Telemeter Corp. (a subsidiary of Paramount Pictures) is taking 
steps to short-circuit Federal Communications Commission approval of its pay- 
as-you-see system. 


In response to Congressional pressute, FCC is slowly moving toward a 
trial of pay-TV, may start it next month, but the trials will carry no guarantee 
of adoption of any of the subscription systems. Therefore, Telemeter is kick 
off a closed circuit system to be piped into homes (via community antenna 
hookups or direct coaxial wires) without resorting to the FCC-controlled 
airwaves. 


Actually, the system is similar to Telemeter’s installation in the Palm Springs 
(Calif.) community TV test a couple of years back. The difference, say 
Telemeter officials, is in the superior mechanical performance of the new 
system. The Palm Springs experiment was plagued with signal failure. 


Telemeter is starting talks with community antenna operators and theater 
exhibitors who might be interested. Theater owners would pipe current movies| 
into TV sets in their neighborhoods via the Telemeter system. Cost to each — 
subscriber for installation and servicing of the Telemeter attachment is 
estimated at around $100, while about 2,500 subscribers per system is 
considered economically practicable. 


movie exhibitors are toying with a similar idea. 


Twenty companies invested over $1,000,000 each in business publications last | 
year, as opposed to only 16 in 1955. Top spender, as usual, was 
General Electric, with an expenditure of $4,566,000, up 20% over 1955. 
Following GE in the top five: General Motors, Allis Chalmers, Du Pont, 
American Cyanamid (up from 14th place in 1955). Another newcomer to the * 
10 list is Eastman Kodak. 
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LN SEPTEMBER, Life will raise its 
lirculation guarantee to 6,000,000 
: jopies per issue, a gain of more than 
7% over its current guarantee of 
|,600,000. Significantly, this will be its 
| gest circulation gain since 1946, 
Jvhen it boosted its rate base from 
*¥),600,000 to 5,200,000 in two mam- 
| poth jumps. Between 1946 and 1954, 
ife’s guarantee remained static despite 
ive rate increases (and one decrease). 
nly three years ago did Life begin to 
eak out of the plateau at which it 
)yveled off. It may or may not be coin- 
‘) dence that the first circulation hike 
mce 1946 was effective February, 
054, just nine months after John 
allenbeck shifted from business 
‘janager to circulation director. At any 
jte, Life gives every indication of 
king off like a rocket on another leg 
the magazines’ television-spawned 
yeicculation race. What’s more, it has 
enty of company in the charmed 
Wrele of magazines with a circulation 
5,000,000 or more, a circle once 
habited only by the Reader’s Digest, 
fe and Ladies’ Home Journal (see 
Wart). A look at the new circulation 
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magazine 
circulation 
race 


Eight magazines are now in the 4,000,000-plus circulation 
_ class, many of them due to jump into the stellar 5,000,000 
| class this year. Here is how the eight big magazines gar- 
ner their circulation today, compared with 1950, the year 
) before television began to boom. 


guarantees due this year tells the 
story. McCall’s, which reported an 
average ABC circulation of 4,830,102 
for the last half of 1956, will guarantee 
5,000,000 in August; Satevepost, which 
closed out 1956 with 4,950,061, will go 
to 5,200,000 in October. Look, though 
its next raise (in July) promises only 
4,850,000, says it hit 5,000,000 with 
the April 2 issue. TV Guide also says 
it delivers 5,000,000 copies (guarantee, 
4,000,000; second half 1956 net paid, 
4,218,832). Ladies’ Home Journal, 
whose circulation has vacillated up and 
down somewhat in recent years, is 
back on the way up. The Journal cur- 
rently claims 5,600,000, up substan- 
tially from 1956’s second half ABC net 
paid of 5,320,300. 


> These circulations are big beyond 
the wildest dreams of publishers 15 or 
even 10 years ago. Yet these same pub- 
lishers deny that the huge growth of 
the top magazines is the result of a race 
against television’s astronomical au- 
diences. They talk a good deal about 
magazines mirroring the growth of the 
population, but the fact is that while 


U.S. population 14 years and over has 
increased about 6% between 1950 and 
1956, circulation of the 4,000,000 and 
over magazines jumped anywhere from 
17% (Ladies’ Home Journal) to 32.3% 
(Look) in the same period. Only Life 
came close to the population curve. 

In short, it’s obvious that major pub- 
lishers are going after circulation as 
hard as they can. The big reason, of 
course, is to satisfy advertisers who are 
clearly impressed with the massive au- 
diences TV delivers. Ironically, this 
advertiser pressure has placed the ma- 
jor publishers in a quandary. Somewhat 
unreasonably in view of their own ex- 
perience, advertisers prefer each copy’ 
to be desired by the reader, rather than 
sold to him, especially when the lure is 
a bargain price. This attitude is clearly 
reflected in the Assn. of National Ad- 
vertisers Magazine Circulation & Rate 
Trends studies. In analyzing circulation 
methods, ANA judges circulation by 
such yardsticks as publisher control of 
selling methods, the amount of sales 
pressure applied, the revenue the pub- 
lisher receives from the sale of each 
subscription in relation to the cost of 
acquiring that subscription. Though 
ANA carefully avoids ranking circula- 
tion methods by advertising value, it 
does go this far: “As with other con- 
sumer products, magazines can be over- 
sold to the extent that the consumer 
sooner or later feels he has not received 
full value. The situation can occur 
with any of the presently used circu- 
lation methods, though some methods 
lend themselves more readily to such 
abuse than others. In other words, 
channels of distribution may be good or 
bad to the consumer (and consequently 
to the advertiser) depending on the 
intent, purpose and use by the pub- 
lisher. 

“Even though one method of circu- 
lation distribution cannot be considered 
essentially more ‘honest’ than another 
method, the amount of sales pressure 
which can be exercised, the degree of 
direct control by the publisher, and the 
cost of obtaining circulation, varies 
widely with each method.” 


> It’s apparent from an examination of 
publishers’ statements since 1950 that 
the intensity of their circulation “sell” 
has been enormously magnified. One 
tip-off is the number of subscriptions 
sold at reduced rates. In every one of 
the over-4,000,000 circulation maga- 
zines for which there are comparable 
ABC figures the proportion of reduced- 
price subscriptions sold to total sub-— 
scriptions sold has risen — sharply 
since 1950: Better Homes & Gardens 
from 0.5% to 34%; Ladies’ Home 
Journal from 21.2% to 40%; Life 
from 46.9% to 53.6%; Look from 27.4% 
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The Saturday Evening 


. 


ay “TIME-SPENT” CONTEST 


1st PRIZE: A two-week trip to Tahiti for two! 


Think of it! We’ll whisk you to the South Seas — to 
Tahiti, island paradise that’s as exotic and richly 
colorful as a Gauguin canvas, where you’ll spend time 
in wonderful ease and contentment! If it so happens 
that you don’t go for Tahiti (perish the thought! ), 
we'll send you off in equally plush style to London. 
You can spend your time there gazing at Big Ben, 
or whatever best pleases you. That just proves how 
easy we are to get along with. Remember now, two 
splendid, enchanting weeks abroad may be yours, 
all yours! So don’t delay — enter today! 
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ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS GUESS THE TOTAL MINUTES ALL READERS | 


WILL SPEND WITH A SINGLE ISSUE OF THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. | 
j 


2nd PRIZE: $1,000 WORTH OF READING-TIl) 
PLEASURE — A LIBRARY OF YOUR CHOICE 


For the VIP’s reading-time pleasure, we of! 
$1,000 worth of books of your own choosir 
This may be your greatest chance to start, cd 
tinue or finish the library collection you’ 
always wanted! 


3rd PRIZE: A $1,000 TIMEPIECE 


Be our guest at any jeweler’s, where you ¢ 
select any timepiece — worth up to $1,000. TI 
time you spend can be more pleasurable wi j 


unique timepiece such as this! 


| 
25 RUNNERS-UP WIN DISTINCTIVE PRIZES 
25 runners-up will be the winners of fine W1) 
Watches, Stop Watches, Travel Clocks, Conv, 
sation Timers, and Hourglasses! i | 
WHAT’S MORE... EVERYONE WINS 


You can’t lose! Every person who submits 
or her entry will be awarded a special pr 
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1% 


OR AD MEN AND AD WOMEN 


CLUES: 


1. TIME-SPENT POTENTIAL: The average issue of the Post con- 


_ tains 8 articles, 4 short stories, 2 serials and other features. 


Tn all, some 81,000 words of editorial material alone, plus all 
of the advertising. 


‘2. READERS: An average copy of the Post is read by at least 
3.8 persons. 


3. CIRCULATION: Post circulation is now averaging about 
5,200,000 copies per issue. Base your answer on your esti- 
mate of the circulation of the April 13, 1957, issue of the Post. 


Let’s go through a test run to show you how easy it is. You 
guess the circulation of the April 13 issue is maybe 5,200,100. 
Multiplied by the number of readers for each copy (say 
3.8), it works out to 19,760,380 readers. 


Now, say, you decide that the average Post reader spends — 
um—178 minutes with each issue. So you multiply 19,760,380 
by 178 and you get three billion, five hundred seventeen mil- 
lion, three hundred forty-seven thousand, six hundred and 
forty as the total of minutes spent reading the issue. Now 
178 is not necessarily your number. It might be 59, 118, 231 


- or some other figure. Now guess! Mail your coupon today! 
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RULES OF THE CONTEST: 


1. First-prize winner will be the person coming closest to the median 
of all the total-time-spent figures submitted by the contestants on 
the basis of the formula below. Other prizes wiil be awarded for the 
next-closest estimates. 

2* Who may enter: If you are employed by an advertising agency 
or are a member of the adverse or marketing departments of any 
company that advertises nationally — you are eligible. (Employees 
of The Curtis Publishing Company or its subsidiaries and Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn are ineligible.) 

3. All entries must be received before the close of this contest at 
midnight, May 8, 1957. 

4. Each contestant is limited to one entry. No entries will be 
returned. 

3. Circulation estimate, readers-per-copy estimate and time-spent 
estimate must appear individually on coupon below. 

6. In the event of ties, further contest material may be required. 
7. Decision of judges is final. 

[ee a Ee ee ec Ae es 


To: Time-Spent Contest 
The Saturday Evening Post 
380 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Multiply: 

(Circulation (Readers) (Minutes) 
estimate, 

April 13 issue) 


(Answer) 


Name 
Company 
Position 
Street 
(CH ae & BS CBS ae eS Tt 
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to 41.4%; McCall’s from 35.5% to 57%; 
Satevepost from 4.4% to 19.3%. 

The familiar argument that reduced 
price subscriptions are mainly short- 
term introductory offers which are rap- 
idly converted to long-term renewals at 
full subscription price doesn’t always 
hold water. For four of the magazines, 
short-term subscriptions (under one 
year) are negligible sources of circu- 
lation (less than 1%) and have been for 
years. Only McCall’s and Life show a 
substantial increase in the ratio of 
short-term offers to total subscriptions 
sold each year since 1950. 


> Sametime, there’s one interesting de- 
velopment that should make ANA 
happy: the percentage of subscriptions 
sold through field selling agencies 
(mainly door to door) has declined since 
1950, though it’s still a major source 
of sales for half the publications studied. 
One explanation for the decline in field 
selling is the «difficulty field agencies 
are experiencing in recruiting salesmen 
for traveling crews in this era of high 


employment. The only notable excep- 
tion to the trend is Life, which obtained. 
11.1% of its subscriptions through 
field selling in the last half of 1956, as 
opposed to only 0.1% in 1950. But even 
here, the trend is away from depend- 
ence on field crews, since last year’s 
percentage is below 1955’s 12.5%, 


which in turn was below 1954’s 19.6%. 


While field selling may have de- 
clined in importance, a similar type of 
circulation source has registered a 
steady increase. This is subscription 
selling by members of schools, 
churches, fraternal and similar organi- 
zations (paragraph 6b5 of the new 
publisher’s statement). This device 
certainly hasn’t come in for the un- 
favorable publicity accorded to field 
selling, but ANA still characterizes it 
in these terms: “Essentially the same 


_method as field selling staffs sponsored 


by local civic or charitable organiza- 
tions except the selling efforts are by 
‘amateurs.’ With the exception of 
Look, each of the magazines studied 
depended on this source to a greater 


degree last year than it did in 1956 
Better Homes & Gardens, 0.1% E 
1950, 21.2% in 1956; Ladies’ Ho 
Journal, 20.9% in 1950, 23.4% in 195¢ 
Life, 3.6% in 1950, 5.9% in 1956; Me 
Call’s, 8.1% in 1950, 15.6% in 1956 
Satevepost, 10.6% in 1950, 14.8% i 
1956. 


> In general, however, the long-rang 
trend seems to be toward increasi 
reliance on mass mailings by the put 
lisher, and there’s no indication thé 
this trend will be reversed. This is ne 
to say that any other method whi 
might conceivably produce circulatio 
won't be tried. For example, if Life: 
current experiment with telephon 
pitches really pays off, its 1958 pull 
lisher’s statement may very well shoy 
a decided increase in the field sellin) 
column. | 
Meanwhile, it doesn’t look as if any 
thing in the near future can restor 
newsstand circulation to promineneé 
Every magazine studied has shown | 
marked decline since 1950. 4 


THE MAGAZINE CIRCULATION RACE 


- Here’s the way magazines currently boasting at least 4,000,000 ABC circulation got their 


circulation last year, compared with the methods used 


in 1950, or before the television boom. 


Total 
net paid 


Better Homes 
& Gardens 


Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


5,738,226 
5,340,320 


4,191,057 
3,167,394 


4,830,102 
3,836,379 


Reader's 
Digest 


Saturday 
Evening Post 


TV Guide 


4,302,019 
3,509,822 


5,320,300 
4,554,256 


10,718,943 


4,950,061 
4,033,950 


4,218,832 


% derived from 
newsstand sales 


% derived from 
subscriptions 


32.1% 
40.6% 


67.9% 
59.4% 


32.1% 
44.7% 


16.6% 
33.9% 


83.4% 
64.4% 


20.0% 
39.5 % 


80.0% 
60.3% 


31.2% 
36.6% 


68.8% 
63.4% 


20.0% 80,0% 
~---—(No ABC audit for 


29.2% 
40.6% 


70.8% 
59.4% 


76.2% 
--—--(No ABC audit for 


*Including catalog agencies, newspaper agencies, department stores, schools, churches and other organizations. Source for all figures: 1950, 
Assn. of National Advertisers Circulation & Rate Trends, 12-month averages; 1956, ABC Publisher's Statements for second six months. _ 
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FACES OF THE 


FORTNIGHT 


Bowers’ job: keep Ford 


irst—via advertising 


As a calm and confirmed pipe smok- 
er, 37-year-old John R. Bowers keeps 
a modest collection of briars in a bat- 
ered oval rack on the corner of his 
jesk. Last month, Bowers transferred 
nis pipe collection to new surroundings 
hen he moved into one of the key 
marketing positions in the automobile 
ndustry: car advertising manager of 
‘ord Motor Company’s Ford Division. 
Bowers comes to the Ford car adver- 
ising post (after 10 years with Brooke, 
ymith, French & Dorrance) at a cheer- 
1 time; in November, Ford moved 
head of Chevrolet in sales and has 
tayed there ever since. One of Bowers’ 
nain jobs will be helping, through 
Yord car advertising, to keep the car 
the number one sales slot. 
Bowers will be directly responsible 
r the full range of Ford car advertis- 
g@: newspapers, magazines, TV, radio, 
itdoor and direct mail. His appoint- 
ent follows the 1956 realignment of 
he Ford Division, when the three basic 
atketing functions of the division were 
ought under a General Sales Office 
d general sales manager Charles R. 
eacham. Reporting to Beacham are 
hase Morsey, Jr., Ford car marketing 
anager, and the marketing managers 
the Ford truck, and parts & service, 
erations. 
Under Morsey, Bowers will direct the 
1 campaign this spring which, Bowers 
plains, is designed to help Ford deal- 
Ws maintain their fast selling pace. 
Vere making real progress,” says 
bwers, “towards closer integration of 
r national advertising campaigns with 
at the local dealer can do to sell 


irs.”. By this he means that Morsey’s 
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Ford car admanager John R. Bowers. A new job at a cheerful time. 


advertising, sales promotion and sales 
training managers tie their efforts into 
complete and detailed local marketing 
programs that are distributed to all 
Ford dealers every four to six weeks. 

Ford’s advertising schedule is the auto 
industry's heaviest TV programming 
by a single car make, and Ford has set- 
tled on a half-hour show as its standard. 
During a typical month, this amounts to 
four half hours weekly, with Tennessee 
Emie (NBC-TV), I Love Lucy and 
Zane Grey Theater (CBS-TV) and Ford 
Theater (CBS-TY). 

Bowers knew as early as his grade 
school days that he was destined for an 
advertising career, and he started by de- 
signing posters for school activities. He 
got his A.B. degree at Dartmouth in 
1941, followed by a masters in commer- 


Unusual and bold, this 20-second spot uses 
only the product itself to hold interest! 
NABISCO’S Deluxe Assortment of Cookies is 
in a_ striking abstract 


arranged pattern. 


Through the third dimensional artistry of 
stop motion, the pattern changes as the 
cookies revolve to show their shape and 
variety. Produced by Sarra for the National 


Biscuit Co. through McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


cial science. After four years in the 
U.S. Navy as a gunnery officer, Bowers 
returned to advertising, joining Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance in 1946. 
His account assignments included 
American Motors’ Hudson Division, 
Corby’s whisky and Youngstown Kitch- 
ens, and he left the agency as a vice- 
president, media department manager 
and account executive. 

Bowers has been active in 4A work 
and is a member of the national 4A 
agency personnel committee. The 
Bowers family are all natives of Detroit 
(something of an oddity in the automo- 
bile industry); Bowers and his wife 
Nancy live with their young son and 
daughter in nearby Grosse Pointe 
Farms, 55 commuting minutes away. 

(Continued on page 54) 


SARA 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


VISUAL SELLING 
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were signed, sealed and delivered to 
NBC Daytime Television during the first 
14 weeks of 1957. That's the amount invested 
in new daytime business on NBC by ten 


of America’s leading advertisers. 
Why? 


Because Nielsen, Trendex and ARB all 
show that the greatest audience swing in 
daytime television history is on. Millions of 
viewers are shifting to NBC’s new 

daytime line-up— making NBC the 


Number One network in daytime television.” 


Advertisers are finding NBC's 

imaginative new shows and glittering array 
of star sales-personalities attractive, too. 
Ten of them took pen in hand 

to prove it... by sending NBC some of the 


nicest fan mail a network ever received. 


NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 


*11 am-1 pm, 2:30-5:30 pm. M-F 


perspective 


on co-op 


reprints of the series: 


“TIME FOR A NEW 
LOOK AT CO-OP” give 
the complete picture on 
advertising’s controver- 
sial subject. Call Tide, 
LE 2-1760, Dept. E. 


IN LOS ANGELES 
YOU WON'T HAVE 
“HEART TROUBLE” 


HOTEL 
is in the heart 
of the city’s life 


MEMBER OF THE DINERS’ CLUB 
e 


HERNANDO COURTRIGHT, President 
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Hackwith sees market, 
ad changes for Bon Ami 


For nine months now, Bon Ami Co. 
has been threatening to burst its aerosol 
seams. Last July, it introduced Jet 
Spray Bon Ami, and sales rocketed 
immediately. It is in the process of 
buying the 43-year-old Skour-Nu Co., 
thereby adding a rug and fabric cleaner 
to its line; by year’s end, the company 
hopes to market an improved variation 
for consumer consumption under the 
Bon Ami label. Currently it is intro- 
ducing Jet Spray Bon Ami in Canada, 
and has its downtown Manhattan 
laboratory research staff (doubled with- 
in the last year) at work on a host of 
other projects. 


To help gear itself to this pace, Bon 
Ami made a strategic organizational 
change last month when it promoted 
Robert G. Hackwith to marketing vice- 
president. Incorporated under his di- 
rection are all advertising, sales. and 
promotional activities. “Too often ad- 
vertising and planning sit aside from 
sales and promotion,” says Hackwith. 
“Tt’s felt this move will definitely help 
integrate these groups. And with the 
tremendous amount of experience and 
knowledge of the sales and promotional 
departments injected into the over-all 
planning, the net result should be that 


MARKETING 
and RESEARCH 


U.S.News & World Report has 

an important opening for a man on 
its advertising marketing and 
research staff in Washington, D.C. 
in the planning and execution of 
practical research. 


The right person has a sound 
background of experience in 
conducting public opinion and 
market research. He is able 
personally to plan and execute 
research studies in detail and can 
work effectively with other members 
of the staff. He knows from 
practical experience the values of 
research in solving marketing 
problems. 


No travel required. Send complete 
resume, including salary desired, to 
Director of Research and Marketing, — | 
U.S.News & World Report, 24th 
and N Streets, N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 


"FREE SAMPLE.) 
An issue of the monthly Clipper is yours te) 
use without cost. You can create sparkliny 


layouts for printed matter with scissors ant 
paste pot. No obligation. Address . 


_MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC.’ 


Box E-806, Peoria, Illinois 


Selling food... for thought 
Ideas are Warren Aldoretta’s stock- 
in-trade. He’s an art director at our 
advertising agency. 

Here, selling in a supermarket, 
he’s stock-piling ideas. Point-of-sale 
ideas that will have greater value 
because of this experience. 


The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


Our creative and contact peopl) 
all spend one week a year meetin; 
the public. It’s a policy of our agence 

We find it fine food-for-though) 
for cooking-up ads with sales appeaj 

Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., Ne 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Holly’ 
wood, San Francisco. 


\ 
' 
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Bon Ami’s Hackwith: “More realistic 


goals . . . easier to reach” 


ve ll have more realistic goals, and they 
should be easier to reach.” 

Jet Spray Bon Ami, of course, is the 
Jcompany's big seller. It eats up 80% 

of the total Bon Ami advertising 
)>udget—$1,000,000 (via Ruthrauff & 
Ryan) during 1957’s first quarter. The 
remaining 20% is for Bon Amis 70- 
year-old cleanser and Bon Ami cake. 
Since the marketing of Jet Bon Ami, 
p0% to 70% of the ad budget has gone 
nto spot TV, the balance to newspa- 
pers, radio and magazines. Now, how- 
pver, Hackwith plans a media re-appor- 
ionment. “All business is local, and 
ve have to conduct our business with 
at in mind,” he says. Bon Ami fur- 
Wher believes its sales potential will 
hange considerably in the various 
tities, wants to re-direct ad and market 
trategy to get the most out of these 
hanges. Sales of the company’s Glass 
sloss, for instance, have “held up well” 
espite practically no advertising or 
romotion. This year, says Hackwith, 
€ company wants to “see what it will 
‘o with a little activity.” In fact, Bon 
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Ami thinks all of its products are po- 
tentially greater moneymakers, and cur- 
rently is testing new promotion methods 
for all of them. 


Midwesterner Hackwith joined Bon 
Ami last fall as head of market plan- 
ning & advertising. Previously he 
worked at a variety of sales and promo- 
tion jobs in the south and midwest, 
most recently helped set up a dairy 
division for production of a Duncan 
Hines food in Iowa. “Perhaps because 
of this field experience, I am_ better 
able to see the need for coordinating 
sales planning and advertising within 
the over-all operation,” he says. 


Hackwith, 33, and his wife Emma 
Reine, are currently house-hunting in 
New Jersey. They have a daughter, 
Kathy, 7, and a son, Rob, 6. Hack- 
with has maintained a commercial 
pilot’s license since his World War II 
Air Force days, hopes to buy a plane 
(he sold his private one before moving 
to the east) once he and his family get 
settled. 


Executive ladder 


e Verne F. Kelley has been appointed 
advertising manager of Greyhound 
Corp. He was formerly a Ruthrauff & 
Ryan account executive in Chicago. 


e L. H. Drayton was promoted to ad- 
vertising & sales promotion manager of 
General Electric Company’s Weather- 
tron department, where he was pre- 
viously advertising supervisor. 


e Robert E. Kahl, national advertising 
manager in charge of merchandising 
and research of Borden Company’s gen- 
eral advertising department, will also 
manage the company’s new marketing 
research unit. 


e Philip Bergh has been promoted to 
advertising & sales promotion manager 
of United States Rubber Company’s 
textile division. 


@ Westinghouse has promoted Verle C. 
Moe to advertising supervisor of the 
company’s line of water heaters and 
kitchen utilities. 


Here’s something new! Pancake batter that’s 
made in a shaker. To dramatically illustrate 
the ease of mixing AUNT JEMIMA Pancake 
Flours, a stylized animated shaker character, 
"Cindy Shaker,” is combined right in the 
live-action scenes to tell the story and show 
how simple it is to mix the Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, Wesson Oil, egg and milk. 
Appetizing pancake shots with “Cindy” sing- 
ing a catchy jingle, “In Just Ten Shakes,” 
wraps up the spot in a truly rememberable 
fashion. This series of one-minute TV spots 
was produced by Sarra for the Quaker Oats 
Co. through J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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LETTERS 


Merger? 


Sirs: 

In your Media Forecast for February 22 
you indicate that mergers of four maga- 
zine organizations are in the talking stage. 
Based on past experience in the media 
field and particularly in helping to set up 
the Broadcast Advertising Bureau, now 
the Radio Advertising Bureau, and its first 
chairman, I wonder whether those people 
strong for a merger have given the matter 
a thorough look. 

At one time, the National Association 
of Broadcasters had a promotion division, 
but after a committee of five of us studied 
the problem and recommended complete 
separation, the NAB Board voted unani- 
mously for separation. Later, the Tele- 
vision Bureau of Advertising was also set 
up. The support of the broadcast industry 
has been excellent, the work of the two 
bureaus has won commendation and the 
industry association, NARTB has grown 
stronger in the meantime. 

It seems to me that merging NAB into 
MPA would be a step backward when 
the mass magazine field needs stronger 
overall selling to back the fine promotion 
done by individual magazines. MPA has 
members not in the mass field, such as 
business . papers, and these papers need 
their own bureau for paid papers and a 
separate one for those that believe in con- 
trolled circulation. Let’s hope that at this 
time magazine publishers step forward 
instead of backward. 

Edgar Kobak 
Business consultant 
New York City 


Industrial series 
Sirs: 


The February 8 issue of your magazine 
reached my desk the other day and I 
must say you are to be congratulated on 
the very fine job you did on industrial 
advertising in the article entitled “Engi- 
neers Are Paid to Read Industrial Ads.” 
I think this is one of the finest and most 
comprehensive jobs ever done by any 
businesspaper in the advertising field. 
You have performed a real service for 
industrial advertising and businesspapers. 


I am looking forward to future issues 
of your magazine and if this current arti- 
cle is an example of what will appear in 
the future, I do want to say that your 
magazine will be a “must” in the field. 

William P. Winsor 
Vice-president & publisher 


Materials & Methods 
New York City 


Sirs: 


Congratulations on the response to your 
fine new industrial advertising series. I 
know I share the hope of many others that 
this series will help obtain for Tide the 
wider recognition it deserves for its con- 
scientious and mature approach to adver- 
tising problems. 

I hope you'll keep hitting at that busi- 
ness and industrial advertising stuff and 
build up recognition among our customers 
and _ prospects. 


This series is a step in the right 
direction. 
Richard H. LaBonte 
Promotion Manager 
Business Week 
New York City 
Sirs: 


I wish to congratulate you on under- 
taking the problem of obtaining tangible 
evidence of the impact of industrial ad- 
vertising. Many of us are hungry for 
information on this subject, and it is 
hoped that as your series develops, some 
specific analysis will be made of vertical 
and horizontal advertising. Many com- 
panies take trade paper advertising pretty 
much for granted but have varying de- 
grees of acceptance of horizontal adver- 
tising as practiced in “Time,” “Business 
Week,” “Fortune,” etc. In either case, 
some light shed on the value and a 
measuring stick for determining this value 
would be appreciated by many. 

There are a number of us in the Staley 
Co. who not only have read your initial 
presentation but are looking forward with 
keen interest to the information to follow. 


L. S. Roehm 

Vice-president 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Decatur, Il. 
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Sarra shows how television commercials for 
pharmaceutical products can be kept lively 
and interesting in this series of one-minute 
and 20-second spots for MUSTEROLE. Full 
orchestral accompaniment, jingle and different 
stylized animation treatment are used in each 
spot. Believable live-action sequences added to 
the animation show the soothing “baked heat 
comfort’ Musterole brings, as well as em- 
phasize the availability of the product in 
strengths. Produced by Sarra for Plough, Inc. 
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STOPPERS 


e Attention: ~Mullets, Hipsters, 
Trekkers! 
—HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 
2 The Dilemma’s Doctor 
—CRESCA FOODS 
e Even the sewerage plant is out- 
rageously elegant! 
—NORTH PALM BEACH 
@ Have your stockings caught up — 
with your shoes? 
—CHEMSTRAND NYLON — 
e Samuel Pepys sipped here... 
—HARVEY’S BRISTOL SHERRIES — 
© Ever feel “a million miles from 
nowhere?” —AMERICA FORE 
e A slice of bacon doesn’t care- 
who eats it .—PARADE MAGAZINE 
® Do you collect foreign golf - 
courses? —PAN AMERICAN © 
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Broader view 


Sirs: 

It was nice to see your review in the 
current Tidings of the new medical pub- 
lication MD, the Medical Newsmagazine, 
for it has long been my feeling that Tide 
and other advertising publications pay 
little or no attention to the ethical 
pharmaceutical industry in terms of our 
advertising & publications. 

To criticize openly the fresh, interesting 
technique used by Dr. Ibanez and _ his 
staff seems inappropriate, however, and 
leads me to believe that the writer of 
your review lacks an understanding of the 
type of publication to which the average 
physician is exposed. Amongst the 300- 
odd medical publications to which the 
physicians of this country can be subjected, 
one can count on his hand those which 
show any degree of ingenuity or freshness 
in attempting to interest their audience. 

In MD we have a fresh approach ac- 
knowledging the physician as a man of 
the world, with interests in many fields. 
Let him forget clinical papers and the 
successes & failures of other practitioners 
and relax in the Luce-id style of MD 
as it takes him back to a broader view 
of life still tied neatly to his medical 
interests. 

As an advertiser, we like it, and wager 
it will succeed. 

E. W. Whitney 
Advertising Director 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
We hope you're right!—Ed. 


Complaint 
Sirs: 
We should like to let you know that the 
serrating of pages begun by you in 1956 
in your magazine, Tide, is proving very 
unsatisfactory for us as a university li- 
brary, for we, like other such libraries, 
bind such material in volumes: The serra- 
tion of pages makes for a completely 
insecure foundation for such binding. 
We would like to request that, for the 
sake of such libraries as ours, you con- 
sider discontinuing your current practice. 


Althea C. Herald 

Librarian 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford & Teaneck, N. J. 


Irresistible 


Sirs: 


Request permission to reproduce 20 copies 
of article “The Rise of the Entertaining 
Radio Commercial” in the March 22 issue 
for local advertising agencies. 


John Schmulbach 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Happily—Ed. 
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FOOTNOTES 


PR needs an education program 


A New York housewife recently received a call 
from a publisher. The man calling identified him- 
self as a “public relations officer” with some great 
news for the housewife. Thinking she’d won some- 
thing, the housewife invited the “public relations” 
man to drop in that evening when her husband 
would be home. When the PR man showed up, he 
turned out to be a salesman selling books. 


The same week a businessman got a call from a 
dance studio. The caller identified himself as the 
public relations director of the studio, and he an- 
nounced to the businessman that he’d just won a 
half-hour dancing lesson—for only 10¢. In this 
case, the alleged PR man was cut off quickly. 


This sales approach, of course, is not new; the 
technique of posing as a public relations executive 
(or some other distinctive title) in order to get a 
foot in the door is old hat. Most responsible direct 
selling companies made their salesmen drop such 
an approach long ago, but it survives in some ccm- 
panies—with or without the company’s knowledge. 


Don’t ignore the salesman 


We are, occasionally, shocked by our own Tide 
Leadership Panel. In this instance we are startled, 
if not shocked, by the responses (reported on p. 36) 
which we received to a questionnaire on the sales- 
man’s role in advertising planning. The 1,200-odd 
advertising executives on the Panel obviously have 
their hearts in the right place; that is, they feel 
they get valuable information from company sales- 
men and they try to keep salesmen informed of 
advertising plans and even in many cases to 
educate them in advertising philosophy. Yet as a 
group, the Panel does not particularly welcome 
suggestions from salesmen. 


We feel this is a remarkably short-sighted view, 
in spite of the obvious problems that soliciting of 
salesmen’s advice entail, such as geographic differ- 
ences, industry differences and just plain lack of 
knowledge. Further, we think it’s naive to suppose 
for a minute that salesmen’s influence is, in fact, 
generally slight. On the contrary, we suspect that 
salesmen’s advice is frequently accepted and per- 
haps on occasions when it definitely shouldn’t be. 
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There are better business bureaus to handle 
such complaints, but this does not reduce the dam- 
age done to the public relations profession. Few 
consumers have any real understanding of what 
public relations is, or what kind of work genuine 
pubic relations practitioners perform. 


This misuse of the good name of public rela- 
ticns dramatizes, more than anything else, the need 
for PR men to take their own light out from under 
the traditional bushel. A well-planned and _thor- 
oughly executed consumer education program 
would go a long way toward acquainting the public 
with the prefessional PR man and his job. Certainly 
the experts in communications cannot much longer 
prolong their failure to communicate their own 
ideas and ideals to the public. By the very nature 
of their profession they are peculiarly qualified to 
do an effective job and, further, they have two 
competent associations, the Public Relations Society 
of America and the American Public Relations 
Assn., to conceive and execute such a necessary 
program. 


It is certainly tempting for advertising 
executives to assume that salesmen cannot haye 
the broad view necessary to the selection of media 
and copy themes in a national campaign. On the 
other hand, no group can possibly know the actual 
sales problems, the effectiveness of promotional 
materials and even advertising itself as well as the 
salesman who must go out and talk to his 
company’s customers. 


It would appear from the Panel answers that the 
solution is actually a simple one. In essence, it 
amounts to a better understanding of advertising 
by salesmen (which most advertising executives 
would agree with) and a better understanding 
of nuts & bolts sales problems by advertising 
executives (which a great many advertising ex- 
ecutives would not agree with). There is always 
profit in the exchange of ideas and we cannot 
imagine an area where it would be more worth- 


while than between the salesmen and the adver- — 


tising man. 


“7h. S ae 
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